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sf FOREWORD 


The following pages present a report on "Governmental Relief -- The Report 
of a Pathfinding Study." This report of the Pathfinding Committee on study of 
Governmental Relief Methods, of the Family Welfare Association of America, has been 
prepared by Arthur Dunham, Director of Special Studies of the Association, under the 
_direotion of the Committee, and is now submitted for the consideration of the mem- 
bership of the Family Welfare Association; national, state and local welfare organi- 
gations concerned with the problem of public relief; and other interested groups 
and individuals. 


In Chapter VII of this report (pages 64-76) the Committees submits a 
draft plan for a four-year cooperative national project in relation to the field 

of public relief, to be designated by some such title as the Institute on Govern- 
“Mental Relief. The Administrative Committee of the Family Welfare Association of 
America has directed that this plan, with the accompanying report, shall be sub- 
mitted to a committee representative of various national orgenizations closely con- 
cerned with the subject of governmental relief. This joint committee is invited to 
consider the draft plan here proposed; to modify it in any way in which they deem 
desirable; and, if they so desire, to take such steps as may seem to them necessary 
and proper to carry the plan into effect. Any project that is carried forward 
should be the result not of the effort or leadership of any one organization but of 
a pooling of thought, counsel, and action in a cooperative effort to achieve 

common objectives. 


We believe a national project of this general nature, magnitude and cost 
to be justified for such reasons as the following: 


1. Hundreds of millions of dollars from tax funds are now being spent for relief 
in this country. These sums are likely to be enormously increased during the 
next decade with continued unemployment during the period of economic and 
industrial readjustment. It is, therefore, essential that any general relief 
program in this country be based upon a better knowledge of such matters as} 


The approximate extent to which current economic and industrial trends 
contribute to economic dependency. 


The probable cost of any resultant relief program as compared with al- 
ternative measures of prevention. 


The extent to which different sources of tax income can be relied upon to 
meet increasing relief cost. 


The relative responsibility of local, state and national government in 
the relief and prevention of dependenoy. 


The relative values of the different types and methods of governmental 
relief administration. 


Desirable and practicable standards for the organization and administra- 
tion of public relief. 


2. At the same time it is essential that such information as that noted above 
should serve only as a basis for planning and action. This is provided 
through the Planning Committee which is to be in charge of the whole Insti- 
tute and is to meet regularly for discussion and formulation of material. 
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3. Not the least important essential, however, is the educational activity 
growing out of and interpreting other activities. This is provided through 
an Educational Division which will: 


Work primarily or entirely through existing national organizations of 
various types in securing local discussion and translation.into practice. 


Publish and distribute, from time to time, prepared material upon the 
organization and administration of governmental relief agencies, This 
activity need not wait upon the others but could start immediately. 


Secure from the field both directly and through national organizations 
suggestions for study and other activities of the Institute. 


It is proposed that the new Joint Committee of national agencies shall go 
out of existence as soon as it has nominated the proposed Planning Committee and 
secured financial support for the project. The Planning Committee, itself, is to 
be composed of persons carefully selected for their special individual qualifica- 
tions but coming from many fields both within and without the sphere of social work. 
It will thus be seen that the proposed project is not only far wider in scope than 
any existing national agenoy but is so designed that it will not duplicate existing 
activities. As far as possible any new activities will be "farmed out" to other 
research bodies, universities or national agencies. 


This report is not a final or crystalized statement of conclusions; it is 
@ living and growing expression of thought regarding a dynamic and changing field 
of community life and action. The members of the Family Welfare Association of 
America are invited to express their opinions as to whether they desire the Asso- 
ciation to participate in the project here proposed, and whether they wish to sug- 
gest modifications in the draft plan here presented. Other readers of this report 
also are invited to submit their criticisms and suggestions regarding this draft 
plan and to comment freely on any other aspects of the report. Pending the calling 
together of the cooperative committee referred to above, such comments may be sent 
to Arthur Dunham, Director of Special Studies of the Family Welfare Association of 
America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


To the degree that there is careful thinking and wide participation in 
the consideration and use of this report, to that degree will there be a promise 
of fundamental advances in this field of governmental action which directly affects 
the lives and welfare of so many thousands of the men, women, and children of the 
United States. 


Linton B. Swift 
Executive Secretary 
Family Welfare Association of America 


Harry L. Lurie 
Chairman, Pathfinding Committee on 
Study of Governmental Relief Methods 
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. INTRODUCTION 
The Pathfinding Committee on Study of Governmental Relief Methods 


Public relief is one of the most important divisions of the field of 
social welfare, In recognition of this fact, the Family Welfare Association of 
America appointed in November 1950 a Pathfinding Committee on Study of Govern- 
mental Relief Methods. The personnel of this Committee is listed on page vi 
of this report. 


In the "charge" or formal assignment made by the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Association to the Pathfinding Committee the purpose of the new 
committee was stated as follows: 


"A. To study and make recommendations upon the best policies and 
procedures in the development of family social work under local 
governmental auspices. Among other things, there should be 
recommendations upon such matters as; 


1, Set-Up. The vesting of authority in a governing 
board or committee of citizens, and the methods of 
securing and developing such a board. 


2. Methods of securing public understanding and support. 
3. Personnel problems and policies, 
4. Standards of work. 


5. Methods of cooperation developed between public and 
private agencies including experimental principles 
of division of function with private agencies. 


6. Relation of public agencies to the administration of 
special or "category" types of governmental relief 
(old age pensions, mothers’ assistance, unemployment 
relief, etc.). 


B, Beyond the preparation of the above report, the purpose of the 
Committee shall be to consider and report upon the advisability 
of an intensive study of the scope and administration of all 
types of relief by Federal, State and local government. 


1. It is hoped that this report may include some indication 
of the extent to which such methods as the following 
have been adopted in the United States and Canada. 


a. Special types of relief (old age pensions, 
mothers' aid, blind, crippled, veterans, etc.) 


b. Generalized "outdoor" relief. 
c. The extent to which social case work is employed 


in these projects, and the case work agencies 
set up for that purpose. 
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d. "Social insurance" (governmentally administered) — 
and its effects upon relief standards and 
practices. 


2. With the foregoing study as a basis, the committee is 
requested to submit recommendations within a year (by 
the annual meeting in June 1932) as to the advisability 
of an intensive study of governmental relief methods, 
and as to the nature, auspices, procedure, and probably 
cost of such a study. The Committee is authorized to 
develop such cooperation as it desires with other pro- 
jects of a similar nature, particularly with regard to 
the study of relief and social insurance systems in 
foreign countries." 


The charge further provides that - 
"This is to be considered a special committee appointed initially 
for a period ending one year from the next annual meeting of the 
Association, that period to be extended if necessary upon request 
from the Committee." 


Between the time of its organization and date of the submission of this 
report, the Committee has held the following meetings: 


Chicago February 21-22, 1931 


Minneapolis (in connection with the National Conference 
of Social Work) June 14 and 17, 1931 


A round table was conducted under the auspices of the 
Committee on June 18. 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin July 10-11-12, 1931 
Cleveland October 10, 1931 
Chicago March 18-19, 1932 


An average of about 9 of the 12 members of the Committee have been 
present at these meetings; and in addition there have been one or more members 
of the Association staff present at each meeting. In addition to attending 
meetings, members of the Committee have participated in the activities of the 
Committee through personal consultation; correspondence; reviewing, criticizing, 
and revising draft reports; and in other ways. 


In the midst of the unemployment emergency, during the summer of 1931, 
the Family Welfare Association of America was requested by the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief "to prepare by fall of 1931 a brief ‘guidance 
report’ or handbook which should summarize the best current thought in the field 
of public welfare as to principles underlying the organization and administration 
of local public relief agencies." (1) 


(1) Porter, Rose - Organization and Administration of Public Relief Agencies, 
pee 
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In August 1931 Miss Rose Porter joined the staff of the Association 
for a period of about nine months and was designated as the full-time secretary 
or executive officer of the Committee. In September the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, on the basis of special grants from foundations and otherwise, 
organized an emergency unemployment program which included a Department of 
Special Studies of which Arthur Dunham was appointed as Director. Miss Porter 
was designated as a member of the staff of this department, and the whole pro- 
ject of the Pathfinding Committee became a part of the special studies program 
of the Association. 


The Guidance Report 


In November 1931 the guidance report requested by the President's 
Organization was published by the Association in the form of a 63 page pamphlet 
on The Organization and Administration of Public Relief Agencies. This hand- 
book was written by Miss Porter, edited by Mr. Dunham, and carefully reviewed 
and revised by the Committee. This report has apparently filled a real need, 
for at present time the original edition of 5000 copies has been almost ex- 
hausted and a second edition has been printed. 


The guidance report was accepted as fulfilling the first section of the 
assignment to the Committee - "To study and make recommendations upon the best 
policies and procedures in the development of family social work under local 
governmental auspices." The Committee then turned to the second part of its 
task. 


A Reconnaissance Study of Governmental Relief 


The Committee's second assignment was to make what may be most aptly 
described, by a term borrowed from the engineering profession, as a "recon- 
naissance study". The reconnaissance study was a "spying out of the land", a 
preliminary exploration for the purpose of determining whether or not the 
Committee should recommend an intensive study of the whole field of public 
relief, The Committee has interpreted this statement of purpose broadly, and 
has therefore felt it proper not only to consider the question of the desir- 
ability of an intensive study, but to weigh the value of any other educational 
or social planning projects in relation to public relief which might present 
themselves as possible alternatives to an intensive study. 


The Scope of This Report 


The following pages present the report of this reconnaissance study. As 
@ preliminary pathfinding or exploring venture, the report limits its task to an 
attempt to do certain specific things, These are: 


1. To define public relief, to outline its boundaries and its sub- 
divisions, and to indicate something of the recent changes which 
have entered into its development in the United States. 


2. To indicate something of the scope of the problem of public 
relief, both in terms of general public policy, and of problems 
of organization and administration of the various types of 
public relief. 


3. To describe the situations, tendencies, and problems presented 
by nine public relief agencies. First hand field studies, aver- 
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aging about a week in each city, were made by Miss Porter, of eight 
of these agencies. A report was included also for one additional 
city (Syracuse) where Miss Porter had made a survey of the public 
relief agency in the spring and summer of 1951, The number of 
agencies is of course too small to justify general conclusions, 
put the Committee believes that these studies have decided value 
as illustrative "case studies" of actual public agencies, and 
that their inclusion brings the reconnaissance study more closely 
to grips with the realities of public relief administration, and 
materially aids in the process of formulating recommendations as 
to the best method of attacking the problems presented. 


4. To indicate in a general way, although without any attempt at ex- 
haustive bibliographical compilation, the types of material avail- 
able on the subject; important current or proposed studies or 
related projects touching the subject; and especially to point out 
some of the most important unanswered questions and unsolved prob- 
lems in relation to public relief. 

To present the results of a canvass of opinion of a group of 
public welfare officials, social workers in private agencies, and 
others, in regard to the possible need for an intensive study or 
some alternative method of attack upon the problem. This material 
was gathered through a questionnaire which was sent to 167 persons 
and to which 76 answers were received. 
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6. To discuss the various alternatives which emerge from the consid- 
eration of the data described above, and to submit the recommen- 
dation of the Committee as to the alternative which it considers 
most desirable. 


The making of the reconnaissance study has involved the assembling and 
examination of a considerable mass of documentary material, published and un- 
published; the holding of interviews with representatives of various national 
welfare agencies, and with others; correspondence with certain state welfare 
departments and with others; the sending of the questionnaire; and the making 
of the field studies of nine public relief agencies as noted above. 


The draft of this report was written by Arthur Dunham. Chapter V, A 
Study of Nine Public Relief Agencies is based upon Miss Porter's summary report 
of her field studies, which will later be issued by the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion as a separate report. 


The draft of this reconnaissance report has been carefully reviewed 
and revised by the Committee during a two-day meeting held at Chicago, March 
18-19, 1932; and in its final form the report stands as a product of the think- 
ing of the entire group. 


Appreciation is expressed by the Committee and by the writer of the 
report to all those who aided with their counsel or help in the development of 
the study. In particular, thanks are expressed to the following national organ- 
izations whose cooperation has been especially valuable; the American Associa- 
tion of Public Welfare Officials, the United States Children's Bureau, the 
American Association for Old Age Security, the American Foundation for the 
Blind, the Public Administration Clearing House, and the National Institute 
for Public Administration. 


II. THE FIELD OF PUBLIC RELIEF 
What is Public Relief? 


For purposes of this study, Public relief has been defined as "all 
forms of organized support, from governmental sources, of individuals and fam- 
ilies, in their own homes, or in institutions for dependents; including general 
public relief, aid to mothers with dependent children, relief for the aged, 
blind, veterans, and other special groups." 


At the outset, it seems desirable to draw certain distinctions in the 
meanings of three terms which are commonly used and sometimes confused in dis- 
cussions of this general subject. These terms are: relief, social insurance, 
and pensions. 


The term "relief" embodies the idea of aid given in cash, in kind, in 
the form of institutional care or otherwise, in order to relieve or mitigate the 
condition of poverty or dependency. In other words, relief implies need. Pre- 
sumably, relief is given only to persons who are in need; and theoretically, at 
least, the amount of the relief is related to the needs of the recipient. We 
may say of relief, then, that: 


1. Relief is based upon the need of the recipient. 


2. The decision as to whether need exists in a given case is based 
upon (1) statutory provisions, as interpreted by the courts and by 
public administrative agencies or (2) upon the judgment of the 
agency. 


3. Relief is usually administered out of current tax funds, current 
funds raised through current voluntary contributions, or interest 
from invested funds. 


Social Insurance should be sharply distinguished from relief. 


"Insurance, the Encyclopedia Britannica says, ‘is a provision made 
by a group of persons, each in danger of some loss, the incidence 
of which cannot be foreseen, that when such loss shall occur to any 
of them, it shall be distributed over the whole group.' 

"All insurance, therefore, is essentially a social function, Why, 
then, this emphasis upon "social insurance", and what features are 
necessary to distinguish it from the other forms? The historical 
origin of the term within rather recent times from the old one 
"workingmen's insurance’, is sufficiently significant. It emphasizes 
the fact that social insurance is the policy of organized society 
to furnish that protection to one part of the population which 

some other part may need less, or, if needing, is able to purchase 
voluntarily through private insurance." (1). 


(1) Rubinow, I. M. - Social Insurance, p. 3. 


In ordinary usage the term "social insurance" usually means either 
insuranoe which is required by law or insurance to which the state contributes. 
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Rubinow classifies social insurance on the basis of the following com- 
mon hazards or contingencies: industrial accidents, sickness, old age, inva- 
lidity, and death, and unemployment. War risk Insurance is another form of - 
social insurance which has been developed in this country. 


If we analyze the principles underlying all insurance in general and 
social insurance in particular, we find that social insurance involves the fol- 
lowing elements: 


1. The precise conditions under which the insured shall become 
eligible to receive insurance benefits are clearly set forth in 
the law or in the insurance policy in the possession of the in- 
sured. Insurance is a contractual obligation. 


2. The insured becomes eligible to receive insurance benefits auto- 
matically, as soon as it is established that he has attained the 
status described in the law or in his policy as a status of el- 
igibility for receiving these benefits. Generally speaking, in- 
surance benefits are paid not on the basis of need, but on the 
basis of establishment of the technical status of eligibility 
contemplated in the insurance. However, in certain types of 
social insurance, the element of need does enter into the sit- 
uation to some extent: as for example, in that type of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit which makes provision for dependents and 
pays benefits to the unemployed individual upon the basis of the 
number of dependents. 


3. Insurance benefits are paid out of reserves which are built 
up through the payment of definitely established premiums or 
payments by those who are presumed to be parties in interest, 
these parties may include any or all of the following: the in- 
sured person, his employer, the state. 


4, Insurance reserve funds, premiums, and benefits are calculated 
on an actuarial basis; that is, on a basis of experience as to 
the incidence of the hazards or contingencies covered by the 
insurance. 


5. The state usually has a definite relationship to the insurance 
system, either through its setting up of a compulsory system of 
insurance, by law; or through the state's contribution to the 
reserve fund, or both. 


Let us take a specific example and examine the difference then between 
unemployment relief and unemployment insurance, Unemployment relief is based 
upon the need of the individual and his lack of adequate financial resources} 
the amount of the relief presumably bears some relation to the degree of the 
need; the decision as to whether the applicant is actually in need of relief 
involves a judgment on the part of the public or private relief-giving agency}; 
and the relief is usually paid out of current public or private relief funds. 


Unemployment insurance, on the other hand, is based upon the fact 
that the individual is unemployed, within the definition of the insurance pro- 
visions; the insured person becomes eligible for benefits automatically, as 
scon as he attains the status of unemployment as defined in the insurance pro- 
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vision; the benefits are likely to be fixed in amount and not to vary in accord- 
ance with the degree of need; the insurance benefits are paid out of reserves 
previously built up, on an actuarial basis, by payments made by the parties in 
interest, who may be the insured person, his employer, or the state, or any 

or all of them. 


The word "pension" is a peculiarly versatile term which comes close 
to being "all things to all men". Pension is used in at least three different 
senses} 


1. The traditional meaning of the word, established in this country 
through the government's policy in regard to the veterans of the 
Civil War and earlier wars, is: "a state allowance .,. made in 
consideration of past services..,. to one retired from service; 
especially a regular stipend paid by a government to retired 
public officials, disabled soldiers, the families of soldiers 
killed in service." (1) This is the familiar usage in refer- 
ence to the military pensions. 


(1) Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Language, 1928. 


The pension is here thought of as a reward earned by reason of 
past services; it is considered an obligation on the part of the 
government, It is neither relief nor insurance. 


2. In the second place pension is sometimes used to refer to annui- 
ties paid in connection with certain types of insurance, "Teach- 
ers' pensions" and "civil service pensions", for example, are 
usually benefits from endowment insurance policies; on which 
the benefits are paid after the completion of a certain period 
of service or upon the attainment of a certain age, or both. 

The idea of past services still inheres in this usage of the word 
but the "pension" is actually an insurance benefit, for the al- 
lowances are paid automatically upon the attainment of a speci- 
fied status, and they are paid out of reserves built up on an 
actuarial basis through payments by parties in interest. 


A further element of confusion is introduced at this point by the 
fact that the "pensions" sometimes paid by private industries 

are often not set up on an actuarial basis and are sometimes 
discretionary in their application, Such "pensions" may approx- 
imate relief more nearly than insurance. 


3. Finally the word "pension" is sometimes applied to certain kinds 
of relief; for example, "mothers' pensions, old age pensions, 
blind pensions". The Department of Statistics of the Russell 
Sage Foundation uses the term in this sense when it says in one 
of its bulletins, "The foregoing figures include what we have 
termed 'pension' relief, that is, mothers' aid, old age aid and 
blind aid." (2) 


(2) Russell Sage Foundation, Department of Statistics - Statistics of Outdoor 
Relief, December 1931, p. 4. 
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The Department restricts its use of the term to these three types 
of relief, on the basis that they are relief for chronic relief 
needs. It does not apply the term to veterans' relief, which is 
more likely to be in the nature of emergency relief. 

It is probable that ordinarily those who use the term "pension" 
to apply to relief to mothers with dependent children, (1) 

the aged, or the blind, have in mind, at least vaguely, the: 

idea of an obligation on the part of the state to make payments 
toward these groups because of either past services (in the 

case of the aged), present services (in the case of mothers rear- 
-ing future citizens of the state), or because of the existence 

of a disabling handicap, (blindness, old age). Another reason 
for the use of the term is undoubtedly the desire to avoid the 
stigma which is often felt to attach itself to the word "relief." 
This does not apply to the usage of the Department of Statistics, 
noted above, where the term "pension" is used in a technical sense 
and is specifically recognized as being a certain kind of relief. 


(1) It may be noted that the use of the term "mothers' pension" is decreasing 
and that it is not in favor with most of the leaders in the mothers' aid field. 


Since the word "pension" is used in so many different senses, the Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that to use it in any sense at all in a general dis- 
cussion of relief is likely to prove confusing. The use of the term has there- 
fore been avoided in this report except in a few instances where it is used in 
quoted material or where the context makes the meaning entirely clear, 


The Development of Public Relief 


Public relief in the United States traces its origins, for the most 
part, back through colonial days to the English Poor Laws of 1572 and 1601, The 
English Poor Laws appear to have combined two different social purposes. One 
was the humanitarian impulse -- "a decision by the people that no one in their 
midst should be allowed to starve." (2) United with this was a grim intent 
to deter vagabondage and dependency through more or less punitive measures. 

This impulse toward deterrence and coercion has perhaps been an element more 
insistent than the humanitarian impulse in the evolution of the early English 
poor relief system from which the American system was originally derived. 


(2) White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Preliminary Commit- 
tee Reports, p. 505, 


Thus "the principle of less eligibility demanded that the condi- 
tions of existence afforded by the relief should be less eligible 
(that is, more unpleasant) to the applicant than those of the lowest 
grade of independent labourers. The Workhouse System (including the 
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‘work test') was recommended on the assumption that it was the only 
means by which the Principle of Less Eligibility could be enforced."(2) | 


(2) Webb, Sidney and Beatrice - English Poor Law Policy, p. 11. Longmans, 
Green & Co,, London, 1910; 579 p. 


The Settlement Acts of the seventeenth century (1662 and later) em- 
phasized two purposes already established - repressive economy as well as lo- 
cal responsibility for aiding the indigent. Gradually, however, the idea of 
deterrence seems to have slipped into the background and by the end of the 
eighteenth century (1782) the principle of adequate and automatic provision of 
relief was temporarily accepted. As taxes mounted and administrative weakness- 
és were revealed, conservative governmental influence and a laissez-faire eco- 
nomic philosophy forced another change of front (1834). The basis of public 
relief was shifted from outdoor relief back to institutional care. So the nine- 
teenth century poor law in England was dominated by the psychology of deterrence 
the principle of "less eligibility", the "workhouse test" and an attempt at 
"national uniformity." 


Recognizing this traditional background of English poor relief, we 
should not be surprised at the philosophy which is expressed in the poor laws. 
They are concerned primarily with such matters as destitution, proof of legal 
settlement, and administration of relief, not with social work or the rehabil- 
itation of families, or the developront of an abundant life for the individual. 


The English poor relief system in its philosophy, attitudes, and gen- 
eral methods of administration, was transplented to the American colonies, and 
thence was carried over by the states of the new republic, 


As time went on certain developments affected the American poor re- 
lief system. The mixed almshouse began to give way to classification and the 
withdrawal of certain types of inmates, Children were, for the most part, re- 
moved from the almshouse, to receive care in specialized children's institu- 
tions and later in placement in foster family homes. In like manner there 
gradually came about (although the process is not completed even today) the 
withdrawal from the almshouse of the mentally ill and mental defectives and the 
development of special institutions for their care. 


The existence of the American frontier up to recent times has prob- 
ably been partially responsible for the lack of more rapid development in the 
field of public poor relief, As long as the frontier existed, there was an out- 
let for surplus population from the more crowded Eastern communities; and the 
constant opportunities of homesteading in the West prevented the development of 
any very great stationary problem of poverty. 


Many of the social improvements during the nineteenth century were 
motivated partially by ea desire to prevent dependency and to improve the con- 
ditions of the poor. There is little doubt that the public education and pub- 
lic health movements, advanced standards of public education, child labor laws, 
the whole development of labor legislation, the establishment of tuberculosis 
sanatoria, and programs for the care of the physically handicapped and mentally 
defective added considerably to the improvements in the standard of living and 
tended to prevent the increase of mass poverty. Some of the lack of development 
in provisions for dependent groups may perhaps be attributed to the social 
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philosophy of that period which was grounded in the belief that preventive and 
constructive measures were basically required and that with such measures there 
would gradually be an elimination of poverty. It was not realized at that time 
that none of these constructive measures were in themselves sufficient to 
eliminate the problem of family and individual dependency and economic inseocur- 
ity, and that the present economic and industrial system could not be depended 
upon, without fundamental change, to furnish adequate income for all types of 
families and individuals in the community. 


With the growth of the charity organization movement social case 
work methods made their appearance in the field of voluntary family welfare 
agencies. The emphasis of the charity organization movement upon case work co- 
incided with a general retardation in the development of public relief measures 
and the actual abolition of public outdoor relief in certain communities. Much 
of the dependency of this period was felt to be bound up with the problem of 
immigration and therefore to present a temporary maladjustment rather than any 
chronic condition. 


The concern of the charity organization movement for the community 
as a whole, during this earlier period, manifested itself not in the improve- 
ment of public relief but in other directions, such as tenement house reform, 
child labor legislation, participation in the public health movement, and the 
centralization of private effort in the field of public relief. 


In a few isolated instances, social case work philosophy and methods 
took root in individual general public relief agencies. However, these agencies 
were rare exceptions and were not indicative of any general change in the pub- 
lic relief field as a whole. In recent years there has been a growing recog- 
nition, in certain states and communities, of mutuality of interest on the part 
of public and private relief agencies. 


In 1908, the first Workmen's Compensation Law was passed in the United 
States. The rapid spread of these laws exemplified an approach to the problem 
of industrial accidents on the basis of the insurance principle, thus converse- 
ly affecting the problem of relief in relation to those who were the victims of 
such accidents. 


The passage of a law providing for relief for the blind in Illinois 
in 1903 was probably the earliest instance of the establishment of public 
relief by state law for a special group of persons. Blind relief was estab- 
lished also in Ohio in 1908. 


A more marked departure in this country from the inherited pattern 
of public relief originated in an expression of philosophy in regard to the care 
of dependent children, embodied in the statement of principles enunciated by 
the first White House Conference on Dependent Children in 1909. The Conference 
declared that "except in unusual circumstances, the home should not be broken 
up for reasons of poverty". (1) It "urged that children should wherever pos- 
sible be kept in their own homes through aid to dependent mothers." 


(1) Quoted in White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Prelim- 
inary Report, p. 500. 
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It recommended that such aid should not be from public funds, but should be 
administered by private charitable agencies. (1) In spite of this latter 
recommendation, and in spite of the fears and doubts of many of the leaders of 
social work of that time, the drift set in toward public relief to mothers 
with dependent children. The first laws were passed in 1911; twenty years 
later they had spread to 45 of the 48 states of the Union. 


(1) Social Work Year Book, 1929. Article on "Mothers! Aid" by Emma 0. Lund- 
berg, p. 274. | 


The origin of mothers' aid "set it apart from the earlier forms of 
public relief and in most localities it has developed entirely independently 
of 'poor relief' and has reached a very much higher plane." (2) 


“(2) Social Work Year Book, 1929, p. 274. 


The process which began with blind relief and mothers! aid spread 
gradually to other groups. Today there are found, in varying numbers of states, 
acts authorizing relief to mothers with dependent children, to the aged, to the 
blind, and to veterans, as well as certain other scattered forms of relief to 
special groups. 


On the whole, we may say that the general drift in public relief in 
the United States during the last hundred years has been in the direction of 
diverting from the main stream the handling of certain specialized groups such 
as dependent children, the mentally ill, mental defectives, and the various 
groups receiving special types of relief. It is significant, however, that 
these diversions have not, on the whole, affected the current or direction of 
the main stream of poor relief, Generally speaking, the fundamental elements of 
the traditional system have not been greatly changed by the passage of time, It 
is still true to a large degree that "In its essentials, our public poor relief 
system is the system of Elizabeth, made applicable by a few superficial changes 
to the new conditions". (3) 


(3) Kelso, Robert W. - The Science of Public Welfare, p. 33. 


For this condition public relief officials as individuals are not 
chiefly to blame, The responsibility for the backwardness of the poor relief 
system as a whole is one that must be borne by the whole community. We have ac- 
cepted more or less widely in other fields of service the ideals of individual- 
ization and social case work, but we have allowed most of our poor laws to re- 
main all but untouched by these modern conceptions. If we examine the terms of 
most of our poor laws today, we shall find that there is a grave question as to 
whether public relief officials functioning under these laws have any legal war- 
rant for extending their programs beyond the administration of relief into the 
broader sphere of family service, General public relief, or poor relief then, 
presents the problem not merely of improving methods of administration, but 
of writing into the law a new philosophy of social action couched in terms, not 
of the political and economic thought of Tudor England, but in terms of the - 
ideals, experiences, and community life of today. 


>“ 
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Social Insurance and Public Relief 


The whole picture of the public relief field as we know it today may 
be sweepingly altered by any widespread application of the principles of social 
insurance. If America should once adopt the policy of taking care of the com- 
mon hazards of life through various forms of social insurance, the payments from 
such insurance would undoubtedly lessen, in many individual instances, the need 
for the giving of public relief. 


As yet, the only widespread development of social insurance in this 
i country is workmen's compensation insurance. The first constitutional state 
workmen's compensation acts in this country were passed in 1911; today such 
laws are in effect in 44 of the 48 states. The significance of the operation 
of these laws, in relation to family welfare and relief, is thus attested: 


j 
| 


"From a social point of view we may say, therefore, that approx- 
imately $150,000,000 is expended annually in the maintenance of fam- ~~ 
ily units as a result of workmen's compensation laws which did not 
exist before 1908, This is probably a greater amount of money 

than is expended for relief to families by all of the public and 
private family welfare agencies combined, although we have no ade- 
quate data available to fully prove this. As a bit of evidence 
pointing to this direction, however, facts seems to indicate that 
about $7,000,000 was expended for relief of families in the City of 
New York by public and voluntary agencies during 1927. During this 
same year approximately one-half of the total of $29,000,000 compen- 
sation awarded in New York State for deaths or injuries, exclusive 
of medical benefits, was awarded to the families residing in New 
York City to compensate them for accidents incurred by wage earners 
in these families, This is more than twice the amount expended for 
all relief purposes". (1) 


(1) Burritt, Baily, B.-"Workmen's Compensation Keeps the Family from Charity.® 
In American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, December 1928, p. 378. 


While recognizing then, that social insurance and public relief are 
radically different categories, we must recognize also that they represent in- 
teracting fields of social policy, and that the future of public relief and the 
welfare of many of those who are aided through public relief may, to a large de- 
gree, be bound up with the future of social insurance. 


Prevention and Social Planning 


i Another fact should be borne in mind in relation to this whole field 
of public relief. Relief, while it is vitally necessary under present social 
conditions, is at best merely ameliorative and palliative. The Committee would 
repeat and emphasize a previous warning as to the necessity of social planning 
and preventive effort as the most important long-time lines of attack on the 
problem of dependency. 


if 
. "We must be particularly careful not to foster in American communities 
the natural tendency toward acceptance of any relief program as a 
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substitute for more fundamental social action". (1) 


(1) Swift, Linton B. - "The Future of Public Social Work in America, From the 
Point of View of the Private Agency." Address at the National Conference of 
Social Work, Minneapolis, June 19, 1931. 


"Any far-reaching plan for dealing with dependency must press be- 
yond relief into the realm of prevention ..... Social planning for 
dealing adequately with family needs unquestionably requires the 
development of broad social and economic programs which attempt to 
safeguard the economic security of the individual. Neither publio 
welfare systems nor private measures can hope to cope adequately with 
the distress occasioned by widespread economic maladjustment. 

There is need for centering attention upon developing adequate 
employment opportunities and adequate returns to the individual 
worker, There is need for devising methods of insuring the economic 
security of individuals and families during temporary dislocations 
of industry or other temporary individual disabilities. In the 
absence of such safeguards there is danger of the development of 
conditions of mass poverty. For dealing with such problems social 
case work, whether administered under public or private auspices, is 
@ wholly inadequate substitute for broad constructive programs of 
economic adjustment. The first aim of both public and private social 
welfare should be to foster programs whose purpose is the preven- 
tion of poverty. Systems of social insurance which attempt to equal- 
ize the burdens of individual hazards by the accumulation of special 
reserve funds which are set aside from normal income or production 
should receive careful consideration. 


"Whether the ultimate solution of problems of family or individual 
distress caused by the stoppage of or inadequacy of income from 

the normal channels of industry is to be sought in economic reorgan- 
ization or in comprehensive insurance measures, or in both, it is 

of course apparent that pending such developments an adequate pro- 
gram for relief will be required". (1) 


(1) Porter, Rose - The Organization and Administration of Public Relief Agen- 
cies, p. 61-52. 


—- er 
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III. THE EXTENT OF PUBLIC RELIEF 


Estimates of Total Relief for the United States 


Nobody knows how much money is expended for relief in the United States, 
or how many persons are recipients of relief. 


The Committee has found two estimates of the total amount of relief 
(public and private) spent in the United States for 1931. 


The first is an estimate of $500,000,000 made by John B. Andrews, and 
based upon figures compiled by the John Price Jones Corporation relating to 
expenditures for "organized charitable relief" for 1929. (1) The John Price 
Jones estimate for 1929 included expenditures for child caring activities as 
well as for family welfare and relief services. 


(1) Andrews, John B. "The Cost of the American Dole." In American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review, Vol. KXI, No. 3, September, 1931, p. 334-335. 


The second estimate, cited by United States Senator Edward P. Costigan, 
is an estimate of $300,000,000 expended for relief during 1931, (2) and appears 
to have been based upon statistics of relief and relief administration for part of 
the country during the first three months of 1931, included in a special report 
of the United States Bureau of the Census. (3) 


(2) Glenn-Costigan Debate Costigan-La Follette Bill in Columbia Broadcasting 
System's Public Affairs Institute. Mimeographed news release from Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Washington, February 135, 1932. 9 pages. 


(3) Special Report of Relief Expenditures by Governmental and Private Agencies, 
1929-1931, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1932}; 
35 pages. 


The only thing we can say with any certainty about this total relief 
figure is that we do not know it, but that it is certainly an extremely large sum 
that runs into many millions of dollars a year. Moreover, the best available 
current collections of relief statistics suggest that probably about three-fourths 
of the total relief expenditures are made through public agencies. The impossibi- 
lity of securing more accurate data emphasizes the need of developing adequate 
public relief statistics through the several states and extending them ultimately 
to a nation-wide basis. 


Relief in 81 Cities 


One other indication of the size of the relief problem in the United 
States may be cited. A bulletin of the Department of Statistics of the Russell 
Sage Foundation gives the following summary of relief figures in 81 cities for 
1929, 1930 and the first three-quarters of 1931. Five Canadian cities were 
included in these 81 cities. 
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Public and private agencies giving relief to families in the 81 

cities included in this study distributed during the year 1929 

relief amounting to approximately $42,370,000; in 1930 to 

$70,370,000; and in the first three quarters of 1931 to $119,006- 

000. Records for the last three months of 1931 are not yet so 
complete as those for the earlier months, but as now reported the 
total for October is $12,680,000; for November $14,665,000; and | 
for December, $20,533,000. With some reports still to be re- 

ceived, it appears that the total for the year 1931 will slightly 
exceed $167,000,000, This is very close to four times the 

amount for 1929, or an increase of nearly 300 per cent. 


1929 1930 1931 


aa First three-quarters 


Total relief, 81 cities $42,370,000 $70,370,000 $119,006,000 . 


Per cent of total relie 


Public Agencies 76 15 70 | 


Private Agencies 24 25 30 | 
Outright relief 100 95 77 
Wage relief - 5 25 
Pension relief , 43 31 21 
Non-pension relief 57 69 79 
* Less than one tenth of one per cent. (1) 


(1) Russell Sage Foundation, Department of Statistics - Statistics of Outdoor 
Relief, December 1931. 


elie n Selected States 


In an attempt to gain some further picture of the scope of public relief 
in certain states, and also to ascertain how much data on the subject is readily 
available through state departments of welfare, the Committee sent a questionnaire 
and accompanying letter to the state welfare departments of the nine largest 
States (those having populations of 4,000,000 and over) (1) inquiring as to the 
expenditures and number of recipients, during the last fiscal year, under general 
public relief and the various forms of relief to special groups. 


(1) California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas. 


Replies to this questionnaire were received from New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, and the printed report of a special study of relief expenditures was received 
from New Jersey. The figures obtained from New York and Pennsylvania are given in 
the following table. They must be interpreted in the light of the various quali- 
fications expressed in the footnotes; to a large degree they are obviously not 
comparable. 


ee ae 
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RELIEF EXPENDITURES - NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA (1) 


Type of Relief New York Pennsylvania 


| 
Fiscal period : Year ending June 30, 1931 Year ending May 31, 19: 
i 


| (4 
Population (1930) | 12, 588, 066 | 9, 631, 350 


| 
Expenditures { N 
Loe 
: 


| 
| (2) 
easeneennenmennncnrconenniueisenseens) Se VS 


{ | 
General public relief | 
("poor relief") | 


umber of | 


ecipients Expenditures 
i) 


Outdoor or home re- 
lief (relief to fam- 
ilies and individuals 
in their homes) 


$5,647,230.00 188,544 (5)!$2,885,689.05 (4 


Almshouse care 4,111,923.00 (6) 23,475 4,850,679.82 (4 


Other general relief 2,160,381.20 (4 


Administration Poor 
Board Office (7) 


| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 


814,213.01 (4 


Mothers! Aid - relief 
to mothers with de- | 


| 


Other relief to special 


groups (17 


: 


| 
pendent children,ctc. |11,488,860.00 51,005 (8) 2,499,821.02 28,923 
Administration of Fund | 240,108.50 (9 
Old Age Relief 10,000,000.00 40,000 | 
(10) (10) | 
Blind Relief 269,369.00 1,757 (5) 62,056.14 (12 
|  16,958.83(14} 1,302 
i 2 
i { 
Soldiers' and Sailors‘ 166 4263.18 582 
Home | (9) (13 . 
| 
Unemployment relief | 
‘Work relief (15) Cy (16 (1 
Direct or hore | 
relief (15) (15) | (16 (i) 
| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
1 
H 


| 

| 

| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
: 

Veterans’ relief | 259235273200 | 34,352 (5) 

| 
| 

' 

| 

i 


aT: 


The Report of the New Jersey Pension Survey Commission analyzes State, 
County, and Municipal Expenditures for Dependency Relief, 1929-1931, in that 
State, These figures inolude the cost of operation and maintenance of the var- 
ious types of public institutions (such as hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, 
mental hospitals, institutions for epileptics and feebleminded, almshouses, 
children's institutions) as well as for various forms of relief, non-institution- 
al child care, grants to private welfare agencies, etc, The total estimated ex- 
penditures for 1931 are $5,617,903 for the State, $12,217,885 for the counties, 
and $5,302,360 for the municipalities, or a grand total of $23,138,148. 


Footnotes to Table on previous page 


(1) Data regarding expenditures and recipients supplied by the New York Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, respectively, 

(2) Figures do not include cost of administration, except as noted under alms- 
house care. 

(3) Actual number of individuals. 

(4) Poor relief expenditures are for calendar year 1930, 

(5) "Represents either the number of families or number of persons in such 
families", 

(6) Includes salaries, wages and labor amounting to $1,467,848. 

(7) This figure includes salaries, traveling and office expenses of members of 
the Poor Board, The item was not listed on the questionnaire, but was included 
in the Pennsylvania return. - 

(8) Children. 

(9) Item not listed in questionnaire - included in Pennsylvania return. 

(10) Estimated, 

(11) No old age relief in Pennsylvania. 

(12) Includes expenditures of money appropriated by the State to three organiza- 
tions doing work for the blind; no attempt has been made to separate expen- 
ditures for administration. This item includes also approximately $15,500 
spent by the State Council for the Blind in supervising the activities of agen- 
cies and institutions caring for the blind, 

(13) Expenditures for administration included, 

(14) "All of this amount, with a possible exception of $5.00 for postage, was 
paid direct to veterans." 

(15) Under Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, which began to function 
November 1931, 

(16) Not known 

(17) The following additional figures as to expenditures are submitted by 
Pennsylvania; 


Appropriations - Stated-aided: 


Mental hospitals $1,295 ,000.00 
Homes - state-aided 312,850.00 
Correctional schools 332,500.00 
Mental defectives 210,000.00 


Medical and surgical 
hospitals 2,977,529.14 


L 
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Vv, TYPES OF 


In an attempt to secure a more nearly complete picture of the scope and 
varieties of public relief in the United States, the Committee made a brief ex- 
ploration of some of the major national sources of information in regard to these 
various forms of relief, where such national sources existed. No state or local 
inquiries were attempted, with the exception of the questionnaire addressed to 
the nine largest states; nor has time permitted direct study of statutes, reports 
of public welfare departments, or other similar source materials, 


The results for certain fields are revealing chiefly by reason of the 
absence of information3 and for the field as a whole the fragmentary nature of the 
data secured is indicative of our lack of comprehensive or accurate knowledge of 
the operations in this important sector of the field of government. 


Under separate headings this chapter discusses general public relief or 
poor relief, mothers' aid, relief for the aged, relief for the blind, relief for 
veterans, unemployment relief and disaster and other special forms of relief. 


GENERAL PUBLIC RELIEF (POOR RELIEF) 


"General public relief" or "poor relief" may include home relief (*out- 
door relief"), or relief to families in their own homes, almshouse care, medical 
relief, and other forms of special relief such as the transportation or the burial 
of poor persons. 


It would appear that there is less exact information available regarding 
poor relief than regarding almost any form of relief to special groups, 


The Committee has been able to discover only a few published statewide 
studies of poor relief. One of the earliest of these is George A. Warfield's 
study of Outdoor Relief in Missouri in 1915. Another is Robert W. Kelso's histor- 
ical study entitled The History of Public Poor Relief in Massachusetts, 1620-1920, 
a@ volume published in 1922. The third study, which is the only example that has 
been found of a published evaluative study of poor relief in an entire state dur- 
ing the past ten years, is Emil Frankel's Poor Relief in Pennsylvania, a State-Wide 
Survey, published in 1925. There is also a brief preliminary report of the Mich- 
igan Commission to Investigate Public Relief, published in 1917. To these earlier 
studies should be added two state reports of 1931--the Report of the New Jersey 
Pension Survey Commission, which analyzes public relief expenditures in New Jersey 
for the period 1929-1931; and the issue of the Indiana Bulletin of Charities and 
Correction for October 1931, which deals with the subject of poor relief in that 
State. 


It is entirely probable that there are some further published statewide 
compilations of statistical data regarding poor relief, especially in the reports 
of some of the state departments of welfare; and no doubt there is much unpublished 
material of value in the files of state departments. There are also studies of 
local public relief agencies in certain specific communities, though most of these 
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The observation of the Committee on Dependency of the White House 
Conference of 1930 in regard to poor relief is still true: "As to definite 
knowledge of numbers so aided, the types of relief and results, this public 
home relief is still the ‘no man's land! of public welfare." (1) 


(1) White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Preliminary Com- 
mittee Reports, p. 505, 


MOTHERS' AID 


Beginnings of Mothers’ Aid 


The findings of the White House Conference of 1909, called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, contained the following pronouncement, which has since been 
accepted as one of the guiding principles in moderm programs and services for 
the welfare of children: 


"Home life is the highest and finest product of 
civilization. It is the great moulding force of mind 
and character. Children should not be deprived of it 
except for urgent and compelling reasons, Children of 
parents of worthy character, suffering from temporary 
misfortune, and children of reasonably efficient and 
deserving mothers who are without the support of the 
normal breadwinner, should, as a rule, be kept with 
their own parents, such aid being given as may be nec- 
essary to maintain suitable homes for the rearing of 
children." 


Scope of Mother's Aid 


Two years after this Conference in 1911 the first mothers' aid laws 
were enacted in Illinois and Missouri. 


Today mothers' aid laws are in effect in 45 states of the Union, as 
well as in the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. Many of these laws 
are permissive} but in each of these jurisdictions the mothers' aid law is in 
actual operation today in some part of the state or territory. 


The Report of the Committee on Dependency and Neglect of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection in 1930 comments upon the de- 
velopment of Mothers' Aid as follows; 


"The speed with which legislation of similar type found its way 
upon the statute books of 44 of the 48 American states, the magni- 
tude of the operations thereunder, the sums provided, and the 
extraordinary vitality of public sentiment demanding the enlarge- 
ment of this type of relief and resisting any curtailment or 
considerable departure from the original plan, are perhaps the 
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most notable and dramatic chapter in the history of relief in this 
country." (1) 


(1) White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Preliminary Committee | 
Reports, p. 506. 


| The United States Children's Bureau estimated for the White House 
Conference that in 1930 approximately $34,000,000 was being spent for mothers! 
aid in keeping an average of 220,000 children with their mothers. 


The following table, compiled by the United States Children's Bureau 
and reproduced with their permission, gives further detailed expenditures for 
} mothers' aid and the children receiving such aid, and other related facts, 

: for the various states, as of 1928 or the nearest fiscal year. 
; 

: 

: 
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EXTENT OF MOTHERS' AID 


Number of children in 44 States and the District of Columbia 
specified in printed reports or estimated as receiving mothers! 
aid on the last day of the fiscal year ending 1928, and the 
specified or estimated amounts expended by the States during 
the year. 


Compiled for the White House Conference Report by the United States Children's Bureav 


Estimated Children re- Ratio of Estimated 
population ceiving aid Annual Child aided yearly ex- 
for 1928 on a speci- expenditure per 10,000 penditure 
fied date. population per child 
Total All States £19,542 28,636,731 
New England 
Maine 795,000 1,644 170,735 21 $ 103.9 
New Hampshire 456,000 523 42 ,820 12 81.5 
Vermont 352,000 176 18,150 5 103 ,1 
Massachusetts 4,290,000 7,648 2,004,760 18 262.1 
Rhode Island 716,000 1,162 205,113 16 176.5 
Connecticut 1,667,000 2,432 462,860 15 190.3 
Mid Atlantic 
New York 11,550,000 41,208 7,768,262 36 188,5 
New Jersey 3,821,000 1/ 10,317 1/ 1,155,604 }/ 27 a/ .di2sGg 
Pennsylvania 9,854,000 17,647 2,439,000 18 139.0 
East North Central 
Ohio 6,846,000 1/ 17,748 1,661,900 J/ 26 i/ 81d 
Indiana 3,176,000 2,154 g2/ 183,090 4 2/ 85.0 
Illinois 7,396,000 14,702 1,680,276 20 114.3 
Michigan 4,591,000 2/ 11,478 2,441,484 2/ 25 2/ 215.0 
Wisconsin 2,953,000 16,532 1,533,490 56 92.8 
West North Central 
Minnesota 2,722,000 11,153 1,113,546 41 99,8 
Iowa 2,428,000 2/ 7,284 2/ 619,180 g/ 30 2/ =«-8S..0 
Missouri 3,523,000 2/ 7,046 2/ 598,910 B2/ 20 2/ 86.0 
North Dakota 641,000 2/ 1,731 g/ 147,135 Brice 2/ 85.0 
South Dakota 704,000 - $,812 352,611 50 100.4 
Nebraska 1,480,000 3,322 221,636 24 66.7 
Kansas 1,835,000 2/ 4,588 2/ 389,980 2/ 25 2/ 85,0 


1/ UEstimate based on data given in U. S. Children's Bureau Pub. 162. 
2/ Estimated. 
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Estimated Children re- Ratio of Estimated 
population ceiving aid Annual Child aided yearly ex- 
for 1928 on a speci- expenditure per 10,000  penditure 


fied date. } population per child 


South Atlantic 


Delaware 244,000 684 69,672 28 $ 101.9 
_ Maryland Pee cod0ms/ §..16a~ 2/°13,970. 2/ 1 2/ -85,6 
District of Columbia 552,000 A434 BY tor 8 202.2 
Virginia 2,575,000 300 18,818 z 60.3 
West Virginia 1,724,000 2/ 1,207 2/102,595 2/ ‘4 2/ 685.0 
North Carolina 2,938,000 1,664 81,395 6 48.9 
South Carolina No Mothers' aid law 
Georgia No Mothers! aid law 
Florida 1,411,000 2/ ROG8 27-64-60 ;010. «2 /, 5 2/..8530 


East South Central 


Kentucky 2,533,000 2/ 255 2/ 21,675 2/ a B/ 85.0 
Tennessee 2,502,000 2/ 2O0e 2/ +B, 2580 -+ 8/7 ni pe le) 
Alabama No Mothers' aid law 

Mississippi 1,790,618 2/ BO he /ee GLO el » 2 / 1 27° 85,0 


West South Central 


Arkansas 1,944,000 2/ 1,944 2/165,240 2/ : e/ 85.0 
Louisiana 1,950,000 i/ ope ie L6(675-« 1/ 1 2/. 85.0 
Oklahoma 2,426,000 1/ 1,941 249.376. 1/ 8 A es6275 
Texas 5,487,000 2/ 1,036 74,877 2/ 2 2/ 72.2 
Mountain 
Montana 548,889 .1/'.1,482 1/ 179,322. 1/ 27 1/7 22130 
Idaho §46,000 1/ 1,529 i/ 96,327 1/ 28 Lf 2263340 
Wyoming 247,000 2/ PLevee/ £527550 =. -2/ 25 B/ ~-85,0 
Colorado 1,090,000 1,706 185 , 456 16 108.7 
New Mexico No Mothers’ aid law 3/ 
Arizona 474,000 1/ 332 1/ 33,200 i1/ 7 1 /=52100;0 
Uteh 631,000. 8/ 1,328 2/7 112;880 2/ 25 872548550 
Nevada 77,407 2/ G2 t2/> Gh5270) + B/ 8 2/ 85:0 
Pacific 
Washington 1,587,000 2/ 3,968 2/ 396,800 2/ 24 2/ 100.0 
Oregon 902,000 1/ 2,255 2/ 225,500 1/ 25 2/ 100.0 
California 4,556,000 11,398 2/2,350,000 25 2/ 200.0 


1/ UEstimate based on data given in U. S. Children's Bureau Pub. 162. 
2/ Estimated. 
3/ Mothers' aid law enacted since compilation of this table. 


eerste 
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Experience with Mothers' Aid 


The White House Conference of 1930 has summed up American experience 
with mothers' aid in these words: 


"Tt is not too much to say that experience has shown that 
this form of mothers' aid can, with few exceptions be kept 
apart from partisan and political considerations, that the 
stigma of public relief can be avoided almost wholly, that 
appropriations permitting adequate relief can be had, that 
trained personnel can be secured, and that its standards can 
be made comparable to those of the unofficial relief 
agencies. 


"The picture is not without its shadows. In many states, a 
state-wide law is carried into effect in only a few locali- 
ties. Adequate relief, based on a well-considered family 
budget, is an ideal realized in some localities, but not gen- 
erally. Home relief at the expense of the tax payer cannot 
always compete successfully when free care is available from 
private endowments or contributions for the children away from 
their homes, Mothers' aid legislation began conservatively by 
narrowing rather sharply the groups of mothers eligible there- 
for. It has been made more inolusive in many states, but is 
still far from realizing a full application of the principle 
that poverty alone should not remove the child from its 
parents." (1) 


(1) White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Preliminary Com- 
mittee Reports, p. 507. 


Available Material 


The available material on mother's aid is more complete than for any 
other form of public relief. This is due largely to the fact that the United 
States Children's Bureau has included mothers' aid within the soope of its 
activities, and has therefore made a number of studies which have been produo- 
tive of valuable published reports. In the bibliography in Appendix II most of 
of these references are included. In addition to this material, the Report of 
the Committee on Mothers' Aid of the White House Conference on Child Health end 
Protection, 1930, when it is published, will stand as one of the most important 
pieces of literature in relation to this division of the field of public relief. 


Current Studies 


The United States Children's Bureau is at present making a detailed 
study of the extent of mothers' aid in the United States through schedules sent 
to the various states and counties. Most of the answers to these schedules 
have now been received, and it is thought that the report of this study will 
be available before the end of 1932. 


The Bureau is also compiling a detailed Mothers' Aid Manual which will 
probably be modeled to some extent on the Bureau's earlier Handbook for Child- 
ren's Institutions. It is hoped that this manual will be published during 1932. 
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RELIEF FOR THE AGED (1) 
(1) Most of the data upon which this section is based has been secured through 


the courtesy of Abraham Epstein, Executive Secretary of the American Association 
for Old Age Security. 


Scope of Relief for the Aged 


Within the last ten years there has been a growing movement for the 
passage of state laws assuring "old age security" through the establishment of 
relief for the aged, or "old age pensions", as they are frequently called. 


The first old age relief law in the United States was passed in Mon- 
tana in 1925. In 1927 the American Association for Old Age Seourity was organ- 
ized, and it has since carried on an aggressive program of research, education, 
end legislation in this field. 


On April 1, 1932, seventeen states had old age relief laws on their 
statute books. In thirteen states the laws were in actual operation; in three 
there were county optional laws in existence but no counties were paying relief 
j} under these laws; in one state (New Jersey) a statewide mandatory law had been 

passed, but would not go into effect until July 1, 1932. Of the thirteen laws 
in actual operation, seven were statewide mandatory acts and six were county 
optional laws. 


The only states which had had an experience of a year or more with 
| statewide old age relief systems by the end of 1931 were: California, two years, 
jand New York, one year. Massachusetts and Delaware had each had six months! 
| experience, 


The recent growth and the present status of old age relief is thus 
described by the executive of the American Association for Old Ago Security: 


".....The number of old persons whose lives have been made 
secure has more than doubled in the year just past. Two years 
ago there were only 4,000 aged persons in three states enjoying 
old age benefits. A year ago the pensioners numbered approxi- 
mately 40,000 in six states. At this time fully 82,000 aged 

men and women are receiving pensions in thirteen states, On 
July first, New Jersey will begin the payment of pensions, and 
before the year is over 102,000 will be on the pension rolls."(2) 


— 


(2) From "Old Age Security Progress in the United States", address by Abraham 
Epstein at the Fifth National Conference on Old Age Security, New York, 
arch 30, 1931. Included in the Proceedings of the Conference, in process of 


|publication. 


Further detailed data regarding old age relief in the various 
states at the close of 1931 is given in the three following tables, compiled by 
ithe American Association for Old Age Security, and reproduced with their 
permission. : 


State 


Pension 
Age 


SUMMARY OF OLD AGE SECURITY LAWS 


Years 
Citizenship Residence Residence of 
in State in County Funds > 


Maximum 
Pension 
Allowed 


State-Wide Mandatory Systems 


Alaska-men 
-women 
California 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New York 


Wyoming 


County Optional Systems 


Kentucky 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nevada 
Utah 


Wisconsin (1) 


West Virginia 


(1) Wisconsin's law becomes state-wide and mandatory July 1, 1933. 


od 


65 
60 
70 
65 


65 


70 


65 


70 


70 


65 


$25 per mo. 
$45 per mo. 
$1 per day 
$1 per day 
$25 per mo. 
$25 per mo. 
No maximum 


$7.50 per wk. 


$1 per day 
To maximum 


$30 per mo. 


$250 per yr. 
$1 per day 
$1 per day 
$25 per mo. 
$1 per day 
$25 per mo. 


$1 per day 


$l per day 
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Years of 


15 


15 

None 

15 
Citizenship 
15 


Citizenship 


Citizenship 


15 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


10 


10 


15 


15 


15 


10 


15 


15 


10 


Years 


15 


10 


15 


15 


15 


10 


“a 


| 


Source 


County 
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NUMBER OF PENSIONERS 


NZS) 


State Counties Pension Population 


in State Counties of Pension 
a Deco .19351 _Counties | 
State-Wide Mandatory Systems 
Alaska No statistics available 
California 58 58 5,677,201 
“Colorado Pensions start Jan, 1, 1932 
Delaware 3 3 238,380 
“Idaho Pensions start Jan. 1, 1932 
Massachusetts 14 14 4,249,614 
“New Hampshire 10 8 418,584 
New Jersey Pensions start July 1, 1932 
New York 62 62 12,588,066 
“Wyoming R35 12 109 , 604 
County Optional Systems 
Kentucky No pensions being paid 
Maryland 24 ah 804,874 
“Minnesota 87 4 1,016,170 
Montana 56 43 419 ,588 
Nevada | No pensions being paid 
Utah 29 16 407,816 
Wisconsin | ia 8 1,050,694 
West Virginia No pensions being paid 
Totals 26,980,441 


Pensioners Pensioners Pensioners 


Dec. 31 


1930 


99 


1,185 


966 


8,823 


Dec. 31 
19351 


47,585 


250 


74,143 


per 1,000 
population 


2.75 
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COST OF PENSIONS 


State Total Months Year's Cost Per Average 
Cost Pensions Cost Per $1,000 Tax Pension 
1931 Paid,1931 Inhabitant Assessment Per Month 


State-Wide Mandatory Systems 


Alaska No statistics available 

California $2,235,957 12 39¢ 
Colorado Pensions start Jan. 1, 1932 

Delaware 66,568 6 

Idaho Pensions start Jan. 1, 1932 

Massachusetts 904,939 6 

New Hampshire 7,470 4 


New Jersey Pensions start July 1, 1932 


New York 11,910,733 12 95 


Wyoming | 28,317 12 26 


County Optional Systems 


Kentucky No pensions being paid 
Maryland 358,026 12 5 
Minnesota 91,183 3-9 

Montana 184,609 12 44 
Nevada No pensions being paid 
Utah 134,274 12 33 
Wisconsin 273,141 12 26 


West Virginia No pensions being paid 


Totals $15,875,217 


26¢ 


41 


$23.10 


9.54 


25.355 


17.18 


26.350 


13.88 


30.00 
20.28 


15.55 


9.00 


19.29 


$24.68 


Poorhou 
Cost 


} 
t 


MON), 
U 


Material Available 


A Bibliography on Public Old-Age Pensions in the United States, com- 
piled by Edna L. Stone of the United States Department of Labor Library, was 
reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review of May 1929. An earlier selected 
bibliography on Provisions for the Care of the Aged was prepared and published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation Library in 1926. 


Much of the important literature on the subject of old age relief 

in the United States has been produced through the efforts of the American 
Association for Old Age Security. This includes two general volumes on the 
ubject by Abraham Epstein, the Executive Secretary; Facing Old Age (1922) 

nd The Challenge of the Aged (1928); the annual proceedings of the Association 
rom 1928 to date; the Old Age Security Herald, a monthly periodical, established 
n 1927; and other miscellaneous publications. 


RELIEF FOR THE BLIND (1) 


1) Most of the data presented in this section has been secured through the 
ourtesy of the American Foundation for the Blind. 


"Blindness is so definite a cause of poverty that special provision 

f public relief for the needy blind has long been demanded. In 1903 Illinois 
naugurated special county relief for the blind. This was popularly known as a 
pension’. At the end of 1929 there were 21 states having such special relief 
aws for the blind, and efforts were being made by organizations of blind people 
o write similar laws on the statute books of other states." (2) 


12) Social Work Year Book, 1929, p. 41. From article, "The Blind", by Robert B. 
(rwin, pages 40-43, 


As is the case with several other forms of relief to special groups, 

t is true of blind relief that the total expenditures and total number of re- 
ipients cannot be stated with any exactness, Apparently the only recent na- 
ional compilation of data regarding blind relief was made by the American Foun- 
ation for the Blind and was published by them in 1929, in the form of a pam- 
hlet called Blind Relief Laws, Their Theory and Practice, The greater part 

of this booklet is devoted to an analysis of the laws in the various states, 

ut a table regarding expenditures for and recipients of blind relief is appen- 
ded. This table is reproduced on the following page, with the permission 

of the American Foundation for the Blind. 


This table shows that 20 states had blind relief laws in 1927; and 
inoomplete figures for 18 states indicate that more than $3,321,302 was adminis- 
tered in the form of blind relief to 15,451 recipients. In 5 states the laws 
provided that all blind relief should be paid by the state; in 13 states, by the 
county (the parish in the case of Louisiana); and in 2 states, jointly by 
state and county. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR BLIND RELIEF 


Number Receiving Relief and Total Amount Paid Out - By States 


(From Blind Relief Laws, Their Theory and Practice, Page 125) 


Name of State 


California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Total 


(1) Figures 
(2) Figures 
(3) Figures 
(4) Figures 
(5) Figures 


are 
are 
are 
are 
are 
(6) Law enacted 1928, 


Fiscal Year No.of Relief 
_Ending Recipients _ 

(1) 450 $ 

(2) 617 
June 30, 1927 130 

---- 56 
June 30, 1927 53,065 (3) 
June 30, 1927 840 (4) 

tet 158 
June 30, 1927 660 (5) 

(6) (6) 
June 30, 1927 592 
November 30, 1927 705 
June 30, 1927 185 

(2) 3,158 (7) 
June 30, 1927 152 

---- 8 
June 30, 1926 Not comparable 
June 30, 1927 94 
Deo. 31, 1927 269 (9) 
Dec. 31, 1927 4,312 
Dec. 31, 1926 Not available 
"for 1926", 

WIOr. iver 4 

for 99 of the 102 counties. 
for 93 of the 99 counties. 
for 102 of the 120 counties, 


(7) As of December 31, 1927. 


(8) Estimated. 


No relief paid as yet. 


Total Expendi- 
ture for Relief 


70,347 
126,516 


15,045 

12,556 
721,494 (3) 
153,597 (4) 

28,612 
73,039 (5) 
(6) 

95,061 


125,801 


32,221 

988,425 
31,175 
2,160 (8) 


Not comparable 


20,207 
75,000 (9) 

499,666 

250,380 


(10)$3,321,302 (11) 


(9) In addition to this, the City of New York paid $196,025 
relief to more than 1,100 beneficiaries during the calendar year 1927. 


(10) 
(11) 


Data incomplete, 
Excluding New Hampshire. 


Relief 
Paid By 


County 

1/2 by county; 
1/2 by state 
State 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

Parish 

State 

State 

State 

State 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

County 

2/3 by county; 
1/3 by state | 
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The only addition to the states administering blind relief, since the 
jcompilation of this table, is Arkansas, So far as is known, every state law pro- 
jviding for blind relief is actually operative in at least part of the state. 


Available Material and Current Studies 


The pamphlet on Blind Relief Laws referred to above is the only im- 
fportant publication that has been discovered referring specifically to this 
\subject. The American Foundation for the Blind is intending to revise this 
pamphlet and bring it up to date, and it is probable that this may be accom- 
jplished within the next year or two. 


VETERANS' RELIEF 


"Public relief to veterans has been authorized and is being adminis- 

ered in various forms by the national, state and local governments. Relief is 
also being administered through non-governmental agencies, Insofar as I am in- 
formed no comprehensive study has been made which would definitely disclose a 
pomplete picture of the public relief being administered in behalf of veterans 
by the agencies referred to, which are working more or less independently of 
pach other," (1) This quotation from a letter from General Hines sums up briefly 
the situation in relation to veterans' relief. 


y 


1) Letter from General Frank T, Hines, U.S.Administrator of Veterans' Affairs, 
o Arthur Dunham, March 9, 1932, 


nited States Veterans’ Administration 


. The Veterans' Administration is the branch of the United States Govern- 
hent in charge of such services in behalf of veterans as the administration of 
Veterans! Compensation, disability allowances to World War Veterans, War Risk 
pusurance, veterans' adjusted compensation, and certain other allied services, 
,pome of these payments are made in the form of insurance, some represent mili- 
Kary pensions in the traditional sense, and others more nearly approximate re- 
ijef. The annual report of the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs for the Fis- 
“Jal Year ended June 50, 1931 presents statistical analyses of the services of 
¥he Veterans! Administration in comprehensive detail, The number of veterans or 
}heir dependents who are at this time receiving direct financial benefits at the 
jJands of the Government and the total expenditures are reported as follows: 


"As of June 30, 1931, exclusive of the benefits of insurance, 
adjusted compensation, hospital or domiciliary care and oivil service 
retirement, there were on the rolls of the Veterans Administration 
1,349,814 beneficiaries, as follows: 


Class of service: Total veterans and dependents of 
deceased or living veterans 


War of 1812 8 
Mexican War 547 
Indian wars 9,753 
Civil War 193,721 
Spanish-American War 239,860 
Regular Establishment 22,571 


World War 883 ,352 


ney 
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It is significant to realize that the total expenditures to July 1, 
1931 of the Government on behalf of all veterans exceeded. 
$14,000,000,000. (1) 


(lL) Annual Report of the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs for the year 1931, 
page 3. 


State Veterans' Relief 


Laws providing for veterans' relief are in force in twenty-four states. 
This does not include relief given only in the form of institutional care in 
Soldiers' Homes; nor does it include bonuses or pensions which are paid without 
relation to the need of the recipients, In some instances state veterans! re- 
lief laws provide for a state veterans' relief fund, which is administered by a 
state commission; in other cases, veterans’ relief is administered by local of- 
ficials. Certain states definitely provide for investigation before payment, 
and sometimes the American Legion is designated as the cooperating agency in 
investigation. Several laws specifically state that veterans and their families 
shall not become the inmates of almshouses. 


The following table shows the states providing for veterans' relief: 
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STATES PROVIDING VETERANS' RELIEF (1) 


Arizona Nebraska 
Colorado New Hampshire 
Connecticut New York 
Idaho Ohio 

Illinois Oklahoma 
Iowa Oregon 
Kansas Pennsylvania 
Maine Rhode Island 
Maryland South Dakota 
Massachusetts Vermont 
Michigan West Virginia 
Minnesota Wisconsin 


(1) This table is based upon data contained in Reports to the Thirteenth Annuel 
National Convention of the American Legion, Detroit, Michigan, September 21-24, 
n931, p. 155-212, and the American Red Cross Handbook of Information for Home 
Service Workers, p. 233-252. These pages of the Handbook have been revised as 
of September 1, October 15, or November 15, 1931, respectively, 


In addition to relief, state laws may provide for bonuses or extend 
arious types of special privileges to veterans, such as exemption from certain 
ftaxes and fees, preference in appointments to governmental service, etc. Two 
states (New Jersey and New York) provide for special pensions for blind veter- 
s. Eight Southern states (2) provide Confederate pensions; and there are also 
Confederate Soldiers' Homes in a number of the Southern states. (3) 


] 
2) Alabama, Arkanses, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, and 


irginia. 


K3) American Red Cross, Handbook of Information for Home Service Workers, 
° 233 — 252. 


The only figure which has been discovered that seems to bear on the 
bubject of current expenditure for veterans' relief in the United States is that 
Found in the Financial Statistics of States, 1929, published by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. Ina table headed, "Governmental Cost Payments for Oper- 

tion and Maintenance of General Departments, by Principal Divisions and Subdi- 
risions of the General Departmental Service, 1929," there is a sub-division "Aid 
o Special Classes - Soldiers and Sailors," which is further classified into 

in state institutions" and "all other." The total for aid to soldiers and 
tailors in state institutions is given as $8,127,667 and the total for the 

pbther aid is reported as $19,558,269. (4) 


4) Financial Statistics of States, 1929, p. 92. U.S.Bureau of the Census, 
Vashington, 1931; 123 p. 


The United States Veterans' Administration made a study about 1929 of 
whe cumulative expenditures made by the various states for all forms of benefits 
d relief extended to veterans during the period of about 1917 to 1928. Much 
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of the data which was sent in by the states, however, was quite incomplete and 
{t would be difficult to distinguish between the figures for relief and other 
forms of benefits to veterans. Moreover, the material was gathered with the 
understanding that it would be regarded es confidential, so that the Veterans’ 
Aduinistration would not feel at liberty to release it without the permission 
of the respective states which contributed the information. 


The National Child Welfare Division of the American Legion is devel- 
oping "a library...... that will contain the laws and information about relief 
in the states for veterans and their dependents." It is hoped that this com- 
pilation of information will be completed by the end of the summer of 1932. (1) 


(1) Letter from Miss Emma C, Puschner, Director, National Child Welfare Division, 


+ 


American Legion, Indianapolis, to Arthur Dunham, March 23, 1932. 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


As a result of the present unemployment emergency eleven states have 
made appropriations for unemployment relief in amounts varying from $24,000 to 
$25,000,000. Some of these funds are for work relief, some for home relief, 
and some for either or both types of relief. The table on the following two 
pages, which is abridged and adapted from a chart compiled by the United States 
Children's Bureau, gives a general picture of the amounts appropriated and some 
of the major provisions in regard to the ways in which these appropriations may 
be utilized, (2) 


(2) State Aid for Unemployment Relief: Laws of 1931 and 1932. Chart compiled 
by Freda Ring Lyman, U. S. Children's Bureau, 1932. (In press). 


The various appropriations here listed under this general heading of ' 
unemployment relief aggregate $97,765,033.50, including the estimated figures in- 
Ohio and Wisconsin and the Sroraveiation in California which may be used for 
purposes other than relief. 


An additional $15,000,000 will become available in New York to con- 
tinue the relief if the act for a proposed bond issue is approved at the gen- 
eral election of 1932. 3 


a. 


These appropriations have been made so recently that little information 
is as yet available regarding expenditures and number of recipients. Two state 
reports that have thus far been made are the report of the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, Unemployment and Relief Conditions in New Jersey: An Interim Report to 
the Governor and the Legislature, and the report of the New York State Temporary | 
Emergency Relief Administration; both of these reports were published early in 
1932. 


, 


&. 


January iy 1931, to April 15, 1932 
(Reproduced by permission of the United States Children's Bureauyae 


eeeteeieeteetant 
eS ee 


State and law 


California: $1,500,000 June 30, 1933. 

Laws of 1931, (but see last sufficient or no appropriation 

che 183. column). has been made. Between July 1,) 
1931 and April 15, 1932,$110, oc) 
was expended for camps for un='| 
employed itinerant workers. 

Illinois: $20,000,000 Home relief or work relief. 

Laws of 3rd 

Special Ses=- 

Sion, 57th gen= 

eral assembly, 

(Acts of Feb. 

B, 1932). | 

Maryland: $ | 24,000 Sept.30,1932. |Emergency unemployment relief. 

Laws of 1931, 

chel50,p04306 

New Hampshire: $ 75,000 April 1,1931. {$75,000 to extend temporarily tap 


Laws of 1931, 
chse ls Lis 
174 


New Jersey: 
Special Ses= 
sions Laws of 


1931, che 394. Over. ties. $726,599 for adminis- 
tration, balance to be allot= — 
ed to municipalities for work 
or home relief. $1,616,033.50 
for county work relief. 

New York: $25 000,000 Nov o15,1932, $24,661,000 available as follows 

Special Ses- available as ‘Nove 1, 1931, to June 1, 1932: 

sions Laws of follows: $8,900, 600 por State improvement, 

1931, chs»795. 11/1/3i-~6/1/32 to be used for work relief |. 

798 and 7993 $20,000,000 $100,000 for supplies for State }. 

Laws of 1932, 5/31/32--6/1/32 improvements, $10,000,000 for ke 

che 567+ $75,000; home relief. $584,000 deferred |} 

5/31/32-11/15/3 bonus to veterans, $8,302,000 |}, 

$500,000; to public welfare districts fof, 
6/1/32--11/15/3 ; work relief, etc.«,$124,000 for}, 
$4 425,000 administration. f 


Stl ann} ——— 
ae. es 


Appropriation 


wee eee 


Time Limit 


a rn et ee ee, 


Total 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$9,616,033.50 {Until gover-~ 
nor declares 
necessity is 


Type of unemployment relief 


For contingencies for which in- |, 


April 1, 1931 because of the ut 
employment emergency, the bene 
fits of the mothers! aid law. 
Balance reverts to mothers* aig 
and is available for fiscal 
years 1932 and 1933. 


$4,041,334 for work relief by 
municipalities. $3,232,067 
for home relief by municipali= } 


Mar e31,1932 to June 1,1932 sf 
$500,000 (dieaat grants) for nob} 
relief, work relief, veterans j} 
(not exceeding $50,000) and Sti} 
improvements (not exceeding | 
$25,000): $75,000 for admini- 
stration. 


arta er ea LIT IONE STR AO ATC CT CIC CO DD TCO CO LCL AL LL OLT IO LOO SOLED LLL SO ALD OE CORD 
Appropriation i 
ptate and Law Total | Time limit Type of unemployment relief 


i June 1,.1932, to Nov, 15, 1932: 

$3,275,000 for home relief, work relief; 
#1,000,000. (direct grants) for home re- 
lief, work relief, State imprevemmits 
(not exceeding $250,000), and salaries; 


$150,000 for administration, 
} { 


IF York -Contde 


| 
1 
i 
1 
! 
t 


| 
i 


bd 

LO: $22,015,000 Mar 31,1933. $9,000,000 for poor relief 

pcial Session | (estimate for: $13,000,000 tc pay principal and interest 

Is of 1932, 1932). | on bonds issued by counties for poer re- 
(Acts lief (including direct relief, work re- 


Mar. 31,1932) 
and other forms of poor relief). 


| 
| 
| lief, mothers' aid, soldiers' relief, 
$15,000 for administration, 


1 
4 


i 


H 
' 
t 
i ' 
\ 
i 


Lahoma: $1,000,000. No limit ex=- bs698,000 for relief of distress resulting 
ws of 1931, | cept that | from crop failure, low prices, and un- 


appropria- employment 

t tee for adninistratione 

field and $300,000 for field and garden seed, 
garden seed | 

is available 
only until 
June cer 


tn a renee 


frsylvania: |$10,000,000. {1,000,000 Home relief, 

pcial Session for December 

Ws of 1931, 193135 

Te. 32,000,000 
for each of 
the four 
following 
months 3 
1,000 ,000 
for May,1932 


| 


| 


bde Island: $1,535,000, June 30,1933 For purchase of town notes (loans to 
cial Session towns). 
s of 193l,ch, 


pS. 

Isconsin : $7,000,000 (es $300,000 for emergency forestry work: 
Cial Session | timate for remainder for outdoor poor relief, 
s of 1931, 1932). 


1° 296 
} 
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DISASTER RELIEF AND OTHER SPECIAL FORMS OF RELIEF. 


A chart compiled by the United States Children's Bureau indicates 
that during 1930 and 1931 seven states passed laws making appropriations for 
emergency disaster relief because of drought, storms, flood and similar disas- 
ters. All these appropriations are distinct from the unemployment relief ap- 
propriations referred to above. The states making such appropriations, the 
nature of the appropriations, and the total amounts of the appropriations are 
shown on the following page. (1) 


(1) Abridged and adapted from State Provisions for Emergency Disaster Relief, 
Drought, Storms, Floods, and similar disasters; Laws of 1930 and 1931. U. S&S. 
Children's Bureau Chart, 2 p. (Unpublished). Reproduced by permission of the 
Bureau. 


The total of these seven disaster relief appropriations is $1,309,478.37. 
No data have been obtained as to the total expenditures from these appropriations 


or the number of recipients of these forms of disaster relief. 
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STATE PROVISIONS FOR EMERGENCY DISASTER RELIEF, 
DROUGHT, STORMS, FLOODS, AND SIMILAR DISASTERS. 


Laws of 1930 and 1931. 


a 
ee nn i eee 


Appropriation 
hak Nenatiatok: war od tek oe 
ate and law _Nature of provision TORELE Sy 2 __._j Time Limit 
kansas: . For relief of distress $20,000 
Acts of 1931, | in extreme emergencies, 
No. 283, pe 953. ! as floods, conflegrations, 
ad similar disasters. 
linois: a relief, in accordance j $972,378.37 
Laws of 1931, ywith act of June 17, 1929,| (Reapprepria= 
ppe 115, 116 | of areas damaged by floods. tions from sums 
(four acts). expended June 30, 
| 1931) 
uisiana: 1 For relief of citizens $35 ,000 
Acts of 1930, whose crops were des~ 
No. 35 y troyed by the flood 


waters of Red River dur- 
ing May and June, 1930. 


— me ee ee eer 


$25,000 


panesota: I ror preservation of pub- 
Lews of 1931, | 332 health and relief of 
Ch « 130, pe 150; the poor in that part of 
{the State swept by tor- 
nado in August, 1930. 


}ssouri: For relief of citizens $250,600, of which Net more than 
Laws of 1931, of the State in need of $600 is for blank $1,000 of 
Pe 88,sece 1275 | aid by reason of the forms and other nec- appropriation 


pe 205. drought of 1930, essary printing to may be used 
be used in procur- for adminis-~ 
ing information and trative ex- 
distributing relief pensese 
provided for. 
jputh Carolina: For relief of hail- $1,500 
Acts of 1930, storm sufferers. 
No. 846, 
5 eC. 706 
florida: To fight and extinguish 
Extra Session fires raging over the 


Laws of 1931, Everglades and to pro=- 
pe 1429 (House | tect the life, health, 
Concurrent Res= | and property of citizens 
olution Noe of the State. 

+ aa 
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It is probable that scattered examples might be found of some other 
forms of relief to special groups granted by particular states. For example, 
it is stated that in one Western state there is a special institution which 
is devoted entirely or primarily to the care of early pioneers in that State; 
special provisions are made in certain instances for veterans of the Civil 
War; and some laws provide special aid for school children. 


Moreover, it is important to note that no clear boundary line can 
be drawn between "public relief" in the usuel sense and various other forms 
of social service administered by governmental units. For example, where 
shall we draw the line between public relief and the extensive state and 
local programs of public care for dependent and neglected children? Is the 
care of the sick poor a health problem or a relief problem? Obviously it 
is both. How far does relief enter into the provision of clinical and in- j 
stitutional treatment and care for all sorts of handicapped groups, ranging 
all the way from the crippled, the blind, and the deaf mute, to the mentally 
ill, mentally defective, and epileptic? 


Public relief, in its widest reaches, touches upon a vast range 
of governmental services and involves the expenditure of enormous sums of 
money. Because of the necessity of limiting and focussing the subject matter 
for practical discussion, and also because the very real limitations of time 
and budget, the Committee has not, in this report, attempted any detailed con- 
sideration of these adjacent fields of public welfare where relief is united 
with other forms of service, However, the Committee fully recognizes the pres- 
ence of the relief element in these services and believes that any thorough- 
going study of the field of governmental relief must take into account all 
these far-reaching ramifications of the subject. 


The table on the following page indicate 
has been able to assemble the information, the s 
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SUMMARY OF TYPES OF PUBLIC RELIEF 


, in so far as the Committee 


2s which provided by law for 


a 
7 
4 

u 


12, 


various forms of public relief, to special groups. 


In 
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17 


21 


24 
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summary, it appears that; 


states provide for general public relief or poor relief, 
both in the form of almshouse care and in the form of at 
least limited outdoor relief. No one knows how much money 
is expended for poor relief, nor how many persons are reci- 
pients of such relief. 


states provide for mothers' aid; and mothers' aid is in 
operation in at least some parts of all these states. It 
is estimated that approximately $34,000,000 a year is 
spent for mothers' aid, and that about 220,000 children 
are benefited. 


states have old age relief laws on the statute books; in 13 
states these laws are in actual operation in at least some 
parts of these states. Almost $16,000,000 a year is spent for 
old age relief, and about 82,000 old persons are benefited. 


states have blind relief laws; so far as is known, all these 
laws are in operation in at leest parts of the states. The ; 
amount expended is more than $3,000,000; there are more than 
15,000 recipients. 


states have provisions for relief to veterans, exclusive of 

care in Soldiers' Homes. In addition, the federal government, 
through the Veterans' Administration, administers various forms 
of pensions, insurance, compensation, etc., to veterans. The 
amount and number of recipients of veterans' relief are not known. 


states have made appropriations for various forms of unemploy- 
ment relief during the present emergency. These appropriations 
aggregate almost $98,000,000. 


states made appropriations for emergency disaster relief during 
1930 and 1931; the total of these appropriations was about 
$1,300,000. 
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TYPES OF RELIEF FOR SPECIAL GROUPS IN VARIOUS STATES (1) 
Mothers' 01d Age Blind Veterans! Unemploy- 
State cat uw Relief Relief Relief ment Relief 


*. 


= ee (= 


Se Ate Oss. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 
- Indiana 
Towa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


~, 
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Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Pd Pd bd bd bd 


. Pree it ig 


a 
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a 
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Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


bd Pd bd Pd 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


Pd Pd Pd bd 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

- Oregon 


Pd Pd Pd bd Pd 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Pd Pd 


(Footnotes on the next page) 
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Mothers' Old Age Blind Veterans! Unemploy- Disaster 

State Aid Relief — Relief Relief ment Relief Relief 
Texas x 
Utah X x 
Vermont xX x 
Virginia x 
Washington X 
West Virginia x X(2) x 
Wisconsin x x Xx xX x 
Wyoming x x 

45 Ly 21 24 au 7 


(1) This table is a summarization of the materiel presented on the 

| previous pages of this chapter. The data for mothers’ aid, old age relief, blind 

| relief, and unemployment relief has been checked and brought up to date as of 

i April 1, 1932. The information in regard to veterans' relief is based on the 

| American Legion Reports of September 1931 and the American Red Cross Home Service 

| Information Handbook revisions of September 1 - November 15, 1951. The disaster 
relief appropriations relate to the laws of 1950 and 1931. 


(2) No pensions being paid. 


(3) Act goes into effect on July 1, 1932. 


a 
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V.__THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC RELIEF 


A STUDY OF NINE PUBLIC RELIEF AGENCIES 


The Nature and Scope of the Study 


In order that the Committee might obtain a first-hand picture of the 
development, operations, and especially the problems of public relief agencies 
in certain actual communities, a field study of nine public relief agencies was 
made by Miss Rose Porter, under the auspices of the Committee, Miss Porter spent 
about one week in each of eight cities, during the period November 28, 1931- 
January 31, 1932. The ninth city, Syracuse, was included on the basis of a 
survey of the local public welfare agency which had been made by Miss Porter, 
under the auspices of the Family Welfare Association of America in the spring 
and summer of 1931; this was supplemented by information as to developments in 
Syracuse since the survey. 


The public relief agencies and communities included in this study were 
as follows: 


Boston - Department of Public Welfare 

Cook County, Illinois (Chicago) - Bureau of Public Welfare 
Davidson County, Tennessee (Nashville) - Welfare Commission 
Denver - Citizens' Relief Department 

Detroit - Department of Public Welfare 

Fort Worth, Texas - Department of Public Health & Welfare 
Louisville - Department of Welfare 

Story County, Iowa (Ames) - Social Service League of Story County 
Syracuse - Department of Public Welfare 


No attempt was made to select communities which presented the typical 
or traditional administration of poor relief. On the contrary, it was believed 
that each of the communities selected had made some definite contributions to 
thinking and practical progress in the field of public relief. There is, of 
course, no implication that other communities may not have made as great or 
greater contributions than some of those included in the study. The number of 
communities that could be visited in the time available was limited, and so far 
as possible these communities were selected with a view to representing various 
sections of the country, different sizes and types of communities, communities 
with various forms of local government, and public agencies with various types 
of organization. 


Suggestions Arising from This Study 


The Committee submits, as separate supporting documents in connection 
with this reconnaissance study, Miss Porter's summary report entitled A Study 
of Nine Public Relief Agencies, and nine separate reports dealing with the res- 
pective agencies. 


The factual material obtained is included in these separate reports 
and no attempt will be made to reproduce it or to give any formal summary of it 
here. It seems more to the point to indicate here certain suggestions which 
appear to grow out of these field studies. It is recognized that a study of 
nine agencies yields no basis for general conclusions; but it does offer cer- 
tain tentative suggestions which are valuable at least as a starting point for 
further exploration. The following suggestions arising from the field studies 
are submitted, then, for consideration: 
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1. Well developed public relief agencies are found in commun- 
ities of varying sizes and types. 


2, Effective public relief agencies are not products of chance. 
In every city studied the development of the public relief agency was 
bound up with specific contributions of leadership, coming from di- 
verse sources in various communities, and sometimes strengthened by 
the help of outside organizations. 


3. There is a need for the modernization of statewide public relief 
laws. Too often a more or less effective local agency operates under 
a charter or statute peculiar to its particular city or county and 
inapplicable to other communities in the state. Some agencies are 
operating fairly effectively under traditional public relief laws, 
but an agency certainly has a better chance of developing an effective 
program under a statute modern in spirit and in specific provisions. 


4, <A special problem is presented by the city located in a county 
which is largely rural. The city is likely to have more progressive 
leadership; but, conversely, the county outside of the city may lag 
far behind the city in the development of effective public relief 
services, 


5, Citizens' boards, both administrative and advisory, have made 
valuable contributions in the development of public relief agencies. 


6. Most of the agencies studied have made definite progress in 
building up professionally qualified staffs. In the larger cities 
studied this development has usually been related to civil service; 
in the smaller cities the development has been made without civil 
service. 


7. ‘The securing and holding of properly equipped staff personnel 
still remains one of the most serious problems of public relief agen- 
cies. Much further experimentation is needed in the development of 
merit systems and civil service provisions applicable to local pub- 
lio relief agencies. 


8, Publio relief budgets appear to bear little relation to pop- 
ulation or to the estimated number of the unemployed in the various 
communities. 


9. The support of public relief programs raises important ques- 
tions as to the most desirable and equitable basis of taxation for 
securing funds to support these governmental services. 


10. The terrific pressure of the present emergency endangers the 
very existence of social case work standards which public relief agen- 
cies have been building up; and the present situation tends toward the 
preakdown of individualized service and the substitution of mass methods 
of relief. 


11. On the whole, relief to special groups, such as mothers' aid 
and old age relief, tends to be administered more effectively than 


pes | 


general public relief. 


12. The question of the division of function and labor between 
public and private family agencies, which has never been clearly work- 
ed out in many communities, has tended to become more confused under 
the pressure of the present emergency. 


13. There is a great need for leadership by state departments of 
welfare in the public relief field. 


14, There is a vital need for the development of preventive pro- 
grams which will attack the causes of need for relief at their sources 
rather than merely continuing to deal with the end results. 


THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC RELIEF 


What are the implications of the subject of public relief? What are 
fundamental problems which it presents? 


In Appendix I to this report the Committee has presented a suggested 
outline of the subject of public relief. No attempt is made in this chapter 
to raise questions on all the points included in this outline. 


The Committee has been desirous rather of selecting and presenting 
only the major problems, so that they may stand out clearly without being obscured 
by too many details. In formulating these questions the Committee has drawn 
freely on Miss Porter's summary report of the study of nine public relief agen- 
cies; on the returns to the questionnaire reported in Chapter VI, and especially ~ 
on the topics suggested for study or consideration by those who replied to the 
questionnaire; and on the study and discussions of the Committee itself and the 
suggestions of individual members. 


It appears at the outset that all or most of the problems that relate 
to governmental relief may be classified under two general headings: (1) govern- 
mental relief in relation to public policy; and (2) problems of the organization 
and administration of public relief. 


Public Relief and Public Policy 


The present unemployment emergency has brought us face to face with 
conditions of widespread distress and dependency. We are already in the third 
winter of unemployment and there are some indications that the present depres- 
sion may be something more than a passing phase of a business "cycle". If this 
is true, we face economic and social problems of fundamental importance; and 
the consideration of these problems seems basic to any thoroughgoing consider- 
ation of public relief. For example: 


What is the present scope of public relief in terms of expenditures 
and of the number of recipients? What is the extent of the need for public 
relief? What are the causes that produce this need? Obviously the greatest 
immediate cause at present is unemployment, but to state this is merely to push 
the inquiry a step further back and raise the question as to the underlying 
causes of the present widespread unemployment. 


A second question then emerges: Given the present extensive need, 
what broad public policy is most desirable and equitable in meeting this sit- 
uation? How and to what degree can we remedy the causes of unemployment and the 
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other causes of need? Is there a need for fundamental changes in our industrial 
and economic system, or can the necessary adjustments be made without such fund- 
amental changes? 


Consideration of this problem leads, in turn, to a consideration of 
_ financial policies. How is the money to be provided to care for the great 
of need that faces us? Must we effect a redistribution of purchasing power, 
feat is to says a redistribution of wealth? If so,-how shall this be done? 


‘Ie this is not cee? do we face sy ixebable necessity of a great 
jlong-time extension of governmental relief? If so, how shall this relief pro- 
gram be financed? How far should the tax burden rest upon real estate, upon in- 
comes, upon the products of industry? In particular, what should be the place 
of income, inheritance and gift taxes in our systems of taxation, both federal 
and state? 


How far shall we attempt to take care of the common hazards of life 
through calling into-play the insurance principle? How far can we or ‘should we 
shift responsibility for taking care of need from public relief systems to 
ystems of social insurance? 


In general then, these broad questions of public policy center about 
ithe subjects of the scope of public relief, the extent and causes of need, the 
election among broad alternative social policies in dealing with the need; and 
ithe problem of finance and taxation in relation to the need. 


Problems of Organization and Administration 


From these broad problems of policy, we turn to specific problems of 
rganization and administration of public relief. Such questions as the follow- 
ng present themselves; 


TYPES OF PUBLIC RELIEF. What types of public relief are desirable and 
hat should be their relationships? Is it desirable to emphasize the development 
f general public relief, on an adequate basis, or should we rather emphasize 
elief for various special groups? 


What is and what should be the relation of public relief to such pub- 
ic-services as child care, public health services, care of the sick ‘sein the 
andicapped, the mentally i11 and mentally defective? 


LAWS. What policies and what types of provisions should be embodied 
n public relief laws? 


UNIT OF ORGANIZATION. What should be ‘the relative places of the city 
r other local units, the county, the state, and the federal government in 
egard to the organization and administration of public relief? 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION, What forms of organization are most desir- 

ble? How far are administrative or advisory. boards of citizens desirable for 
ublic relief agencies. What should be the functions and relationships of boards, 
xecutives and staffs? What. should be the relationship between public relief 
ervices and general county areas welfare or county child welfare agencies? 


PERSONNEL. Mow can eee graiopad Sa for pani relief 
gencies be trained, secured and retained? How can civil service and other 
Olicies and provisions relating to personnel best be adapted to the needs of 
ublic relief agencies? How can political domination in public relief be elin- 
nated, and the service be professionalized? 
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CASE WORK AND RELIEF. Shall public relief develop on a basis of 
individualization, or social case work, or on a basis of mass relief methods? 
On what basis should case work be offered to clients? To what extent should ~— 
the public relief agency use less highly trained "aides" instead of fully qual- 
ified case workers for certain types of services? What-methods should be 
employed in the administration of relief? In unemployment relief, what use 
should be made of work relief as compared with direct relief? 


' SETTLEMENT, MIGRANTS, AND ALIENS. What legal provisions, policies, © 
and practices should be developed in regard to the problems of settlement, 
migrants, and aliens? 


INSTITUTIONAL RELIEF. What is the place of institutional relief in a | 
public relief program? What are adequate standards for the effective adminis- 
tration of institutional relief? How can almshouse care best be adapted to the 
needs of those now seeking admission, including the large number of the chroni- 
cally i11? 


ADMINISTRATIVE STANDARDS. What general administrative standards — 
should characterize the effective public relief agency? What standards as to 
budgeting, financial administration, and accounting? 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS. How can adequate records and statistics be 
developed for public relief services? 


STATE LEADERSHIP. How far can and should state‘leadership and respon-. 
sibility be developed in relation to local public relief agencies? What should [| 
be the state's role in assisting with planning and the development of standards?’ 
In supervision? In state aid, subsidies, or equalization funds? : 


PUBLIC OPINION. What is and what should be the relation of public 
opinion to public relief? How can citizen interest be related to public relief 
programs? What types of educational and interpretative programs and activities 
should be developed by public relief agencies? What can be discovered as to thei} 
harmony or discrepancy between laws, public opinion, actual conduct, and results) 
of public relief? 


RELATIONSHIPS. What should be the relationships between public and 
private relief agencies, in terms of organization, function, and division of 
labor? In terms of subsidies or financial relationships? What is the place of 
public relief in community welfare programs? It is obvious that any thorough- 
going consideration of public relief involves the consideration of private 
relief as well. 


The number and intricacy of these organizational and administrative 
problems should not obscure the fact that the broad questions of policy stated 
above are more basic and more far-reaching in their implications as to the 
whole place of public relief in our society than are these latter questions 
as to how public relief can be organized and administered most effectively. 
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VI. METHODS OF ATTACKING THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC RELIEF 


In order to secure an expression of opinion on the questions confront- 
jing the Pathfinding Committee, the Committee sent a questionnaire to 167 public 
jwelfare officials, social workers in private agencies, and others. 


The results were extremely interesting not only in terms of their 
revelation of agreement or diversity in regard to certain points of view, but 
Wealso in terms of the individual comments, suggestions, and expressions of opin- 
jion which were obtained. 


Replies Received to Questionnaire 


From the 167 persons who received the questionnaire, 83 responses were 
Wreceived, (1) Three of the recipients merely acknowledged the questionnaire and 
expressed their inability to answer it because of particular circumstances. In 
four other instances the recipients collaborated with others in their replies 
pnd thus did not send in separate replies. This left 76 separate replies, 
epresenting 46 per cent of the questionnaires which were distributed. 


1) Most of the questionnaires were mailed on March 3, and the requested date 
bf reply was March 12. This tabulation includes all replies received up to 

pnd including March 28. Five replies and one acknowledgment were received 
piter that date; these names are included in the list in Appendix V with an in- 
fication that their communications were not received in time for tabulation. 


I 


i Replies Received 
Questionnaires distributed 167 
No response 84 
Total responses 83 
Acknowledgments only 3 
Collaborations--no separate 

: replies 4 

" Effective replies 76 


The names and positions of those who responded to the questionnaire 
re given in Appendix V, 


In the remainder of these tabulations the acknowledgments and collab- 
rations are ignored and only the 76 effective replies are considered. Some of 
hese replies dealt with the various questions specifically and in detail, others 
iscussed the questions at issue more broadly in letters; still others were 

juite general or incomplete in their answers. 


there Need for any Concentrated Effort? 
The first question asked was: 


Is there, in your judgment, a need for study or 
other concentrated effort in relation to the field 
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of Public Relief in the United States? Why? 


The replies to this question were almost unanimously in the affirm- 
ative. 


Need for some Concentrated Effort in Relation to Public Relief 


Effective replies 76 
Yes ta (1) 
No 3 
Doubtful 2 


(1) One of these replies related to veterans' relief only, and another was 
written from the standpoint of a particular state rather than from that of 
the country as a whole. 


The comments made in connection with these answers were interesting 
and thought-provoking. It may be of interest first to consider the three neg- 
ative replies. 


A former executive of a state welfare department says that "it seems 
~eee. that this is not a good time to make an intensive study of public relief 
in the United States." Two reasons for this opinion are given: 


"That relief organizations and agencies have been studied, 
or rather surveyed, almost to the point of exasperation within the 
past two years. I am aware, of course, that such studies, surveys, 
etc., as have been made have been spasmodic and casual, to say the 
least. 


"Conditions existing in the public relief field at present are 
unusual and a study made now would probably not present an accurate 
picture of what we might term ‘usual’ conditions. 


"For these and other reasons I feel quite certain that state au- 
thorities would not welcome at the present time a survey such as 
you have in mind." 


The executive of a large family welfare society says: 


"I do not think that an extensive study of public relief in the 
United States, privately financed, could be made in time to be of 
any service during this emergency. If it were not it would have 
little more than academic value and would not be worth what it would 
cost." 


A former community chest executive expresses the following opinion: 


"May I say that I do not believe an intensive study such as that 
outlined will result in anything of enough value to cover the cost 
of such an undertaking? In my judgment, it will be merely another 
report to collect dust in the innumerable libraries. It would seem 
to me that a more useful purpose could be found for any money that is 
raised in these troublesome times." 


— 
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It may be noted that these three negative replies deal only with the 
question of a possible study of public relief; they do not enter into the con- 
sideration of any other possible alternative. 


Another enswer which presents considerations on both sides includes 
these comments that lean toward the negative: 


"We seem to have found in our contacts with the welfare 
officers during the last year that they are so tremendously 
overwhelmed now, and apparently are likely to be for some 
time by the present demands upon them, that I fear they are 
in no state of mind to be studied, or to participate in a 
study. They need, and will accept help in their present 
dilemma, but many of them are literally too pressed to be 
able to answer questions, and much less collect data or 
open the facilities of their offices to such an intensive 
study as in ordinary times would be desirable. 


"I rather suspect that on the part of the welfare officials 
or some of them, and on the part of the State bodies super- 
vising them, there might be found, or might develop some an- 
tagonism to the idea of a study of public relief, as such. 
‘Why pick on the public officials?' might be their reaction. 
There would be this element of justification for it, -- 
that in any locality public relief is conditioned by many 
factors, among which are the voluntary welfare agencies, the 
community chest situation, and the like. Might it not be 
considered as an alternative that the entire subject of re- 
lief, public and private, be studied in certain localities, 
rather than simply the study of public relief?" 


On the other hand, those who favored some concentrated effort in re- 
j lation to public relief marshalled many reasons to support their belief. The 

| reasons cited do not lend themselves readily to tabulation because of varia- 

| tions in opinion and expression, but we may summarize a few of the most import- 
} ant as follows: 


Public relief is a tremendously important problem. because 
of the number of human lives affected and the amount of money spent. 


Public relief is growing in importance at this time. 


Our information regarding public relief is inadequate. We do not 
have the facts on which to base a sound program of action. 


There is a need for better organization, more effective adminis- 
tration, and higher and more uniform standard of service through- 
out much of the field of public relief. 


People are especially interested in public relief now. 
The subject of public relief has far-reaching ramifications. For 


example, the relationships between public relief and social insurance 
need to be studied. 
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| There is "nothing more important in (the) field of sooial work at 
present", says one writer. "Public relief affects not only our pocketbooks but 
| the very essence of our national life," writes another. 


Some of the other general comments are of special interest: 


Grace Abbott, Chief, United States Children's Bureau: 

"The organization for the administration of publio relief is out of 
date in most states. As the need of publio relief is so generally 
recognized now, it seems a good time to get results on recommendation 
for improvement." | 


J. Prentice Murphy, Executive Secretary, Children's Bureau of 
Philadelphia: "We are in a state of confusion and shifting. The 
leading private family case working agencies as they reflect the 
influence of certain techniques in the field of mental hygiene 
| are defining a field of case work which they do not want to 
carry and which the public is in the main reluctant to carry. 
This quite apart from unemployment relief. Moreover the general 
public is not concerned as to the necessity of much relief." 


Allen T, Burns, Executive Director, Association of Community 
Chests and Councils: "Because the maintenance of an all round soc- 
| ial welfare program is dependent on public funds taking a much big- 
ger share of relief than at present." 


\ 
\ 


William J. Ellis, Commissioner, New Jersey State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, and President of the Association of 
Public Welfare Officials, expresses the opinion that a study or 
other project is needed "Because at the present time there is suoh 
a wide gap in our information in this field except as it relates to 
mothers...." 


Very Reverend Monsignor Robert F, Keegan, Executive Director, 
| Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York: "I believe there 
| || -will be an increasing resentment against the present uncoordinated 
Pa | spending of vast public funds for relief--as soon as these spendings 
are expressed in an increased tax rate. Education and interpre- 
tation will be imperative when public and private agencies ‘go off 
the disaster relief standard' and return to normal family case work, 
if ever." 


. Emma 0, Lundberg, Assistant Director of Field Service, Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration, New York State: "The first step is 
to educate away the pessimistic attitude of private relief and service 
agencies and of the general public toward the whole subject of pub- 
lic relief administration, and to develop a new philosophy in place 

of the 'philosophy of despair’ that has held that honest and efficient 
administration cannot be expected from a publio agency, or if it be- 
gins it cannot be trusted to continue; that proper case work can 

be done only by private agencies; that trained social workers do 

not want to work for public departments; and that there is some 

logic of allocation that consigns the riff-raff of cases to pub- 

lic relief. There have been enough demonstrations in the mothers? 

aid field to show the fallacy of this conception of public relief 
administration, and some valuable illustrations, though few in num- 
ber, among county or city public welfare departments. But the gener- 
al public and the run of private agencies have become so imbued with / 
the pessimistic, paternalistic ideas that a campaign of education is | 
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eded to change the trend of thought, and in some localities to give public | 
rencies a chance to operate." 
Rheba Crawford Splivalo, Director State Department of Social Welfare, | 
lifornia; "There is great need of a critical study of all types of public ! 
jlief, including veterans; on which to base a constructive plan for future ql 
peTeeren ee I 
| Maurice J. Karpf, Director, The Training School for Jewish Social i 
irk, New York City: "The state should be prepared to meet not only emergencies | 
jch as the present but also to care for the day to day needs of its citizens 
normal times. No one can say at this time what the need is today as com- | 
red to what it was in 1928 and 1929 and to what degree public relief may be H 
cessary in the future. Intelligent planning requires, above everything else, i 
owledge." i 


Walter B, Wilbur, Attorney, Charleston, South Carolina; Member, Board 
Directors, Family Welfare Association of America. "There is almost an im- 
ied assumption in this questionnaire that the field that it is proposed to 
dy will remain relatively static during the period of investigation. My 
m expectancy is that the picture as a whole, and in every detail, will undergo 
pid changes during any interval that would be adequate for any of the studies if 
oposed. Back of any question as to the extent or method of public relief 
e the economic structure and the social philosophy underlying it. The 
avest problem of today is not relief but the cause of the need for relief, 

e relief problem itself, in its administrative phases, is increasingly of 
emergency nature, It is difficult, perhaps, but I think essential, to dis- {i 
nguish between those phases of public relief that are due to faulty economic i 
ructure and anachronistic economic objectives, and the ultimate residuum that 
1d be left to deal with in any but a perfect society. The first group of 
oblems will yield to nothing short of a revolutionary revamping of our in- 
strial organization and a more adequate distribution of purchasing power. 
is is obviously true of relief needs that arise from unemployment of the nor- 
lly employable. It would be an interesting study in itself to determine just 
at the field of need would include under a system of rational and planned 
onomy. Without such a system it is more than doubtful if the strain will 
prove intolerable and overwhelming..... 


"My own thinking may be and probably is affected by my sense of 
foending crisis, but I am profoundly skeptical just now of the efficacy of too 
isurely and academic an approach to the problems involved. Unless something 
Bopens rather soon our successors may have some data upon which to build an- 
ner civilization, but the one we now have may be beyond saving." 


Sophonisba P, Breckinridge, Professor of Public Welfare Administra- 
on, Graduate School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago: 
that we need is something to point to the national or international character 

our problems in distress and indicate the ways in which, first, the service 
in be truly professionalized and, second, nationalized. It can't be profes- 

onalized by any persons except professional social workers and it won't be 
mly national until every local unit, every state and the federal government 

included in a comprehensive scheme of service. I have no confidence in any 
sult of this kind being brought about by other than experiment, and research, ] 

by studies made by social workers who are at home in the field of public 
cial service and nationally minded." i) 
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| General Type of Project Needed 
The second question was: 
| Please list in order of importance the need at this time for: 

| A fact-finding and evaluative study of public relief. 


A program of educational interpretation regarding problems, 
trends, and programs in the field of public relief. 


Creative thinking and social planning, including legislation, ; 
regarding future developments, 


) Other action (specify) 


Seventy-three questionnaire replies were considered for this and 
subsequent questions.(1) Of these, eleven made no answer to this question. 


(1) These included the 71 affirmative and 2 "doubtful" replies as listed under 
the first question. The doubtful replies are included because both of them 
commented on certain aspects of the questions. The three negative replies are 


excluded from consideration as they gave no answers to any question except 
the first. 


The remaining 62 replies were distributed as follows? 
) General Type of Project 


First Second Third 
. Choice Choice Choice 


Fact Finding 29 8 9 

Educational 16 24 awe 

Social Planning 10 13 22 

Combination plans 5 

Other replies te oh a! ae 
Total. 62 5 42 


ae ee 


It is interesting that in the first choices, which are, of course 
the most significant, the twenty-nine expressions of preference for a fact- 


finding study outweigh the combined twenty-six choices for educational and 
social planning projects. 


, 


It is impossible to say how far the order of arrangement of items on 
the questionnaire may have influenced the results; at any rate, it is obvious 
that the first item, the fact-finding study received the largest number of 
first choices; the second item, the educational project, received the highest 
number of second choices; and the third item, the social planning project, 
received the largest number of third choices. 


Several of the answers expressed the thought that two or more types 
of project might be combined in some way or simultaneously carried forward. 
"It is not 'either or' but 'both and'" one answer suggested. One reply pro- 
posed an interesting "fourth choice" of another type of project: "The creation 
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bf a strong organization for the promotion of the activities to be determined 
pon by the study." i, 


Specific Type of Projects Recommended il 
i i 
The third question developed further the line of thought begun in | 
huestion 2, and asked for a choice among specific alternative projects, as 

Follows: > 


"Assuming that foundation or other special support could be secured, . 
yhich of the following plans or what other alternative plan would seem to you 
post valuable? Why? Other criticisms or suggestions in regard to any or all 
bf these plans will be welcome. | 


a. An Intensive Study of Public Relief in the United States. This 
would be an intensive fact-finding and evaluative study of the 


whole field or certain selected parts of the field of public | 
relief in the United States. Presumably, this would require a 

staff of several persons with specialized experience, and the 

whole project might be expected to extend over a period of several i 
years. 


b. A Short Fxtensive Study with the Object of Stimulating Public 
Thought and Education. This project would involve a rather 
short, extensive survey of the field, probably engaging the time 
of one or two persons for one year, with an emphasis upon inter- 
preting the factual material so as to stimulate public thought 
and education regarding public relief and its problems. 


ec. A Project for Stimulating Creative Thinking and Developing a Mi 
Program for Public Relief in the United States. For this project | 
there should probably be a representative directing committee of {| 
12 to 20 persons, with a full-time secretary. This group would 
assemble material and engage in any first-hand studies that might 
seem necessary; but the primary emphasis would be upon exploring 
problems of public relief} developing oritical, creative thinking \ 

} 
} 


and group discussion of the problems; and ultimately developing a 
recommended program for public relief in the United States, as 

a basis for further public education and action. This project 
would probably require several years. 


d. Please suggest any other plan which seems to you preferable to 
those listed above as a method of attack on the problen. 


Second and third choice were not asked for in this question. A few 
such choices were expressed, but not enough to be considered in the tabulation. 


As with the previous question, eleven of the seventy-three question- 
naire replies contained no answer to this question, leaving sixty-two answers 
to be considered. These were distributed as follows: 
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Specific Type of Project 


a. Intensive Study 17 
b. Extensive Study with emphasis on 
Education and Interpretation 18 
c. Program Planning 16 
ad. Combination plans ‘3 
e, Other pian. “on 
62 


The outstanding fact is of course the evenness of selection among 
the three projects proposed. This is the more surprising in the light of the 
replies to the previous question, where there was almost a clear majority of 
first choices in favor of a fact-finding project. . 


The seven votes for combination plans covered all possible combina- 
tions of the three projects. Two favored the intensive study plus the educa- 
tional project; two voted for the intensive study in combination with program 
planning; two preferred a combination of all three elements; and one voted for 
ea combination of the educational and program planning projects. 


Some of the comments on this question were as follows: 


Dr. I. M. Rubinow, International Secretary, B'nai B'Rith, Cincinnati: 
"Between plans a and b I would quite definitely prefer plan a if neces- 
sary funds can be found. I would not think that the project would 
necessarily require many years if a sufficiently large staff can be 
obtained; as compared with plan a b would appear decidedly of inferior 
value, It would properly be criticized as superficial and attacked on 
that ground by those very powerful interests which are at this time very 
definitely committed against any extension of public relief measures in 
this country. 


"As to plan c, I do not take it to be an alternative of a. It 
might be organized immediately, perhaps create out of its midst a smaller 
committee of professional research men to control a, Its main work might. 
come somewhat later as materials obtained under a become available but 
i” the advantages of early organization would be in creating a group of 
hi people who would begin to give more thought to the subject. The time j 
element, in my opinion, is not very important, provided it is kept within 
Li limits. What I mean to say is that while, of course, a report should not 
, | be delayed for decades, a broad policy and program of public relief should 
a not be created in @ hurry. 


aa mm 


"This does not mean that I would advocate any resistance or delay in | 
taking immediate public relief measures either by state or national | 
authority. Action needed in emergencies cannot wait upon extensive fac- 
tual investigations. I take it that the project as a whole has in view 
permanent values for the future. Under no circumstances should this 
project be used as an excuse for delay of action in view of the existing 


very critical situation in regard to inadequacy of relief throughout the 
country." 


Rev. John O'Grady, Secretary, National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, Washington: "I do not believe that a large intensive study of 
public relief at present will serve any useful purpose. I think we are 
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too close to the great developments in public relief to be able to evaluate 
heir results. There are many points, I believe, in regard to public relief 
which people are loath to discuss nowadays in view of the acute situation in 
which we find ourselves and which I feel will be discussed freely and frankly 
hree or four years from now. 


"It would be helpful, undoubtedly, to have a study of what is hap- 
bening in public relief; probably a study made by a sampling process. This 
phould not be a long job. 

| "I believe that project c would bring the best results. Recent 
Pxperience may help us to devise new ways and means of approaching the problem 
pt improving public relief standards." 


Mrs, I. Albert Liveright, Secretary of Welfare, Pennsylvania; "I 
should decidedly prefer a study as indicated under this item (educational pro- 
ect, b). If we are to capitalize our recent experiences, the sooner findings 
based on local situations are released the more valuable such reports would be." 


Professor Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, "My vote 
vould be for a joint program combining educational interpretation and social 
planning to be carried on by the American Association of Public Welfare Offi- 
bials, and the Family Welfare Association of America or some other cooperating, 
private social work group. 


"The President's Research Committee on Social Trends will have two 
ontributions to make to this general subject. There will be three chapters 
n the main volumes dealing with philanthropy, social work, and with public 
Welfare. A half dozen other chapters will deal with related subjects, three 
Df which relate to public administration, the growth of governmental functions, 
pnd the relation of government to social change. 


"In addition to these chapters there will be at least three or four 
monographs on these related subjects. 


"Since these studies are in process of getting ready for the public 
and since a number of individuals are making special studies of public relief, 
fit would seem to me to be more important for your group to concentrate its 
Iefforts on a program of interpretation and promotion with the understanding 
fthat it would undertake to supplement and carry forward such studies as would 
{seem desirable after the present ones have been published." 


Welfare Association of America: "As stated above, I should favor commencing 
with ‘a project for stimulating creative thinking and developing a program for 
public relief in the United States.' It seems to me it would be helpful to any 
Btaff to have a directing committee of twelve to twenty persons which would 
help to assemble material and possibly to help in first-hand studies, assuming i 


that the committee was composed of people in different parts of the country. . 


Gardiner Lattimer, Columbus, Ohio} Member Board of Directors, Family 


I would quite agree, however, that the primary emphasis should be on ‘exploring 
ithe problems of Public Relief; developing critical creative thinking and group 
discussion of the problems; and ultimately developing a recommended program 
ifor Public Relief in the United States as a basis for further public education i 
jand action,' I would agree also that such a project would probably require d 
several years, but I should think much education of public opinion might be {| 
accomplished as the work progressed and this, it seems to me, would be the most 
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valuable part of such a study. 

| 

; 


"It seems to me that items b and a in your questionnaire-would, to 

ti a considerable extent, be covered by the proposal just discussed. It 

| seems to me, however, that in the present state of public opinion an in- 
tensive fact-finding and evaluative study is not indicated but rather an 
effort to stimulate thinking and program building which, of course, would 
need to be based on a reasonable amount of study of facts." 


One writer says of the intensive study: 


"This would take a great many people, cost much money and not get us 
anywhere. To this I am opposed. We need to get uniform reporting well 
established first." In regard to the educational project the same writer 
comments:. "I am lukewarm--but it has value." He then goes on to express 
a preference for the program planning project: "This is most important. 
We need just now to think our problems through. The field of family socia) 
case work is in need of redefining as to content, allocation of tasks, 
relationship to kindred fields as child welfare, old age dependency, 
health, etc., and social insurance and prevention." 


Miss Breckinridge, in her comments, makes the extremely interesting 
| suggestion of "the possibility of some experimental or demonstration 
. research, Our great hope seems to lie in helping groups of social workers 
| to become vocal in their demand for non-political service. If we can get 
the group in a community conscious and vocal, there seems hope. My 
thought is that we might spend $30,000 to $50,000 and know a little more 
in detail both how and how much the public money is wasted and not be 
| much further ahead in getting more professional skill and so less misery." 
| 


Homer Folks, Secretary of the State Charities Aid of New York, also 
stresses the demonstration approach: "The query arises as to whether, in | 
the improvement of public relief, which, I take it, is the objective of 
all of us, under the present circumstances the most effective plan is to 
begin with a study. I am inclined to think that in this State, for 
instance, given a fairly considerable sum of money, such as the study 
would require, it may be that more could be accomplished by aiding certain 
localities to put their public relief in order, and by enabling them to r 
see in actual operation what a good public relief system is and how it 1 
functions. This would be, in a sense, proceeding on a demonstration plan.® 


Topics for Consideration 


Question 4 was as follows: "What topics or questions for study or 


consideration should be emphasized in the type of plan for which you have 

expressed a preference? . 
The replies to this question are not discussed here, because this 

subject matter has already been drawn upon in the discussion of problems in 

the field of public relief (pages 48 - 50). 


Auspices 


Question 5 dealt with the subject of auspices, as follows: 


"What would be most desirable auspices for the study or project for which you 
d ~ 17 
% —— =e a i ee ——— Se 


lave expressed a preference? 
lesired, 


| 

j | 
ji) In some cases the agencies suggested included foundations or other organ- . 
| 


ae 
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ng 66 answers to be considered. 
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Comments will be welcome as to the desirability or undesirability of 
of these alternatives. 


Please specify agencies. 


Two or more national welfare agencies, acting jointly? 
; 


A single national welfare agency? Please specify agency. 


A university? Please specify. 
A foundation, directly? Please specify. 
Other auspices? Please specify. 


Seven of the 73 questionnaires gave no answer to this question, leav- 
A general summary of these answers follows: 


General auspices. 


a. Two or more national welfare agencies (1) 
b. <A single national agency 


c. A university nd 
d. A foundation 
e. Other 

Total 


zations as well as national welfare agencies. 


There was a clear preference on the part of a majority of those who i] 


Indicate first, second, and third choices, if i 
| 


"hswered that the project should be carried on under the joint auspices of two i 


1 i 


' 


more organizations. 


» drawn upon in any such project. 


sponsoring agencies. 
jere suggested. 


The replies reached a climax in diversity in suggesting combinations 
Twenty-three combinations of two or more organizations 
Of these, the following received the largest number of choices: 


American Association of Public Welfare Officials 
Family Welfare Association of America 


American Association of Public Welfare Officials 
Association of Community Chests and Counoils 
Family Welfare Association of America 


Family Welfare Association of America 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Some writers commented that any large project dealing 
ith public relief was too large for any one agency to handle, or that it should 
jp free from the control of any one group. Some answers expressed also the 


nought that the varied and rich contributions of many different groups should 


Each of the other twenty combinations was mentioned only once. 


Those who preferred a single national agency expressed the following 
references: 
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vt By American Association of Public Welfare Officials 3 | 
Hl Family Welfare Association of America 6 i 
Hl United States Children's Bureau moe 
| Total a ES 


Of those whose choice was a foundation, three mentioned the Russell 
iB | Sage Foundation, and three other foundations were each mentioned once. 


More significance may perhaps attach to the total number of times 
each organization was suggested, either alone or in combination with other 
organizations. Twenty-four organizations were thus named, as follows: 


Suggestions of Individual Organizations 


American Association of Public Welfare Officials 
1} United States Children's Bureau 

11 Russell Sage Foundation 

Association of Community Chests and Councils 


| 

| 

| 

i] 

Family Welfare Association of America 


Ny Child Welfare League of America 

it United States Bureau of the Census 
University of Chicago 

American Association of Social Workers 
Commonwealth Fund 

1) National Conference of Social Work 

| American Association for Labor Legislation 
. American Association for Old Age Security 
American Public Health Association 
American Red Cross 

Carnegie Foundation 

National Catholic agenoy 

National Institute of Public Administration 
National Jewish Agency 

New York School of Social Work 
Rockefeller Foundation _ 

Social Science Research Council 

Spelman Fund 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


wD oO 
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A number of the replies made interesting suggestions as to organiza- 
tion and procedure. Several stressed the necessity of the participation of 
state and local groups in any project that might be undertaken, One reply 
outlined a plan of developing a central committee and dividing up the subject 
for exploration, study and consideration by a number of sub-committees. 
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The results of this advisory questionnaire may be briefly summarized 
tS follows: 


1. One hundred sixty-seven questionnaires were sent out; seventy-six 
effective replies were received. 


2. There was almost unanimous agreement that some study or concentrated 
effort was desirable in relation to the field of public relief. 


53. In the expression of preference for the general type of project, 
about half the answers favored a fact-finding study--more than the 
combined total favoring an educational or program planning project. 


4. In choosing among three suggested projects, the choice was almost 
identical for an intensive study of public relief; a short extensive 
study, with emphasis upon education and interpretation; and a project | 
for social planning and program development. A number of replies 
emphasized the possibility of combining elements of various plans. . 


5. More than half the replies expressed a preference for any project 
to be carried on under the auspices of two or more national welfare 
agencies or other organizations. The combination most frequently 
suggested was the American Association of Public Welfare Officials i) 
with the Family Welfare Association of America, The individual 
organization most frequently suggested, either alone or in combina- 
tion, was the Family Welfare Association of America. 


——— 
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VII. A PLAN OF ATTACK 
Conclusions from this Study. 


From the Pathfinding Committee's study of the problem and from the 
replies to the advisory questionnaire, certain conclusions seem evident. These 
are} 


1. That the problem of public relief, in all its ramifica- 
tions, is one of the most important problems before the American 
people. Public relief entails the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars; it directly touches the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children, with all the incalculable 
human values that are bound up in those-lives; it involves major 
questions of economic, social and industrial organization and im- 
portant problems of governmental administration, finance and taxa- 
tion. 


2, That with some outstanding exceptions, public relief pro- 

. grams in this country have been developed too largely upon the basis 
| of expediency or the meeting of immediate needs, without a clear 
visualization of future implications and the relation of a relief 
program to fundamental problems of economic and social policy. 
| Nationally and internationally we are undoutbtedly facing a difficult 
| period of economic and industrial readjustment, during which there 
| will be a very large volume of economic dependency, the extent of 

which will depend upon many factors outside of the relief program 
| itself. Accepting the probability of a large volume of dependency, 
| are we in this country to develop haphazardly an increasing burden 
of governmental relief, or can we by studying these various factors 
build more soundly along preventive as well as remedial lines? 


3. That accurate and comprehensive data regarding the field of 
public relief as a whole is not available; but that the information 
which we do have suggests a state of profound confusion of thought, 
law and practice; a lack of anything resembling general uniformity 

) or efficiency of administration; and in certain parts of the field 

a sheer morass of ignorance, inadequacy and ineffectiveness, that 
gives the gravest cause for concern, 


4. That there is an obvious need of some concentrated, effec- 
tively organized and adequately financed project, on a national 
scale, looking toward the study of the problem and the bringing about 

| of major improvements in the field of public relief. 


tI 5. That any such project, to meet the needs of the situation, 
Hi should include the elements of! research or fact-finding, since the 
un! knowledge of the facts is essential as a starting point in making any 
a important advances; constructive social planning, since facts are 

at useful only as they are put to work; and education and interpretation, 
since neither facts nor programs will result in action unless they 
are understood, 
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On the basis of the conclusions stated above, of a careful consider- 
ion of all aspects of the problem, and of a deliberate weighing of various 
iternatives and possibilities, the Committee respectfully submits a plan 
f attack on the problem of public relief which it believes to be sound, 
esirable, and practicable. The Committee furthermore recommends that a group 
f representatives of the national welfare agencies and other groups most 
oncerned with the problem of public relief take the necessary steps to carry 
his plan into effect. 


The Committee, while it has given careful thought to this plan, is 
ar from any feeling that the plan as here described should be regarded as 
jrystallized or final. On the contrary, the plan is rather in the nature of a 
raft proposal, submitted for the consideration of the groups and individuals 
nterested, and subject to such modifications as may seem desirable in the 
ight of further thinking and discussion. 


Ihe Plan Summarized 


' It seems desirable, first, to summarize the whole plan briefly and to 
ketch its general outlines; and second, to describe its various aspects in 
reater detail. 


The plan recommended calls for the creation, for a four year period, 
P a cooperatively developed organization to be known as the Institute on 
pvernmental Relief. The Institute would engage in a carefully integrated 
rogram of fact-finding, educational effort, and social planning directed toward 
ne development of practical and effective programs for the field of public 
plief, local, state, and national, The Institute would have a Planning Com- 
Ittee, as its directing body and its central group for studying and trying to 
link through the problems of governmental relief; an Administrative Committee, 
supervise general matters of administration; a National Council, composed 
representatives of the respective states and of various national, state and 
joal welfare agencies and other groups concerned with the problem of public 
Wlief; advisory committees on research and education; and a professional staff 
irying in number from three to seven at different periods of the program. The 
stitute would develop close cooperative relationships with universities} 
tional, state and local welfare agencies; and other interested groups; and 
ula seek to carry out as much of its program of research and education as 
issible through the channels of these cooperating organizations. An essential 
Irt of the plan would be the attempt to stimulate the discussion of public 
Jlief problems in local discussion groups throughout the country, to the end 
jat there might be developed an informed group of leaders in the various 
jamuni ties throughout the United States who would be aware of the problems of 
blic relief and who might gradually be drawn together in the support of 
factical and forward-looking programs in this field of governmental activity. 
Hbudget of about $300,000 would be required for the four-year period; this 
ao be secured from grants from one or more foundations or other special 
urces. ‘ 


With this summary statement as a starting point, we turn to the pre- 
entation of the plan in detail. 
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THE INSTITUTE ON GOVERNMENTAL RELIEF 
Wame and Nature of Organization 


_ The name of the proposed organization should be decided by a joint 
pommittee of the agencies and groups concerned in initiating it. "An institute 
bn governmental responsibility for the relief and prevention of dependency, and 
he development of family security and adequate standards of living" might ex- 
press the real concern of the organization. Obviously any such title is far 
Ooo cumbersome for practical usage. The name, "The Institute on Governmental 
elief", is used in this plan merely as a convenient "short title" for desig- 
ating the proposed organization, but without any feeling that it should neces- 
arily be adopted as the permanent title. It may be observed that the name 
institute" is thought of as suggesting the study function of the organization 
ys contrasted with any current administrative program. 


It should be emphasized that the Institute would not be in any sense 
new addition to the permanent group of national welfare agencies. It would 
me @ temporary organization, set up for the purpose of performing a specific 
ction which is not and could not satisfactorily be performed by any existing 
Btional agency. The Institute's program would not duplicate that of any nation- 
il agency; the Institute would give no "field service" and perform none of the 
Bual administrative functions of national agencies; moreover, it would make 
Wery effort to integrate its research and educational program with all related 
Ptivities of national agencies. 


hrpose 
: The purpose of the Institute would be to study the problems of public 
blief and their relation to general social policy and economic and industrial 


| 


frends; to interpret public relief policies, problems, and methods; and to give 
pedership in the cooperative development of sound, practical and effective 


rograms of governmental relief in the United States, 
boation of Institute 

The headquarters of the Institute might be located in either Wash- 
heton, New York or Chicago. Each city has certain advantages and disadvan- 


Ages, and this question of location ought to be carefully considered by the 
lanning Committee at the time of the organization of the Institute. 


ganization and Program 
The Institute should be incorporated. 


| The general plan of organization is indicated by the organization 
hart on page 66. The functions of the various parts of the organization may 
» summarized as follows? : 


i] 

| PLANNING COMMITTEE, The Planning Committee would have a twofold 
hnction: (1) It would serve as the governing board of the Institute, al- 

hough it would concern itself mainly with broad matters of policy, delegating 

pb the Administrative Committee minor matters of policy and most other questions 
blating to the actual administration of the organization. (2) It would serve 
i the central group for reviewing the factual material made available through 
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the Institute; for trying to "think through" the problems presented, and ul- 
timately for developing a formulation of objectives and planning programs of 
action in relation to public relief. 


The Committee should be composed of from seven to fifteen members, in= 
cluding a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Treasurer, The membership of the Commit= 
tee would represent various important points of view in regard to public relief; 
put the members should be appointed primarily not as representatives but rather } 
from the standpoint of their individual ability to contribute to the analysis of 
the problem and to constructive, creative thinking and planning. The Committee 
members and officers should be nominated by the Organizing Committee described 
later in this chapter. The members of the Committee and the officers should 
hold office during the four-year period of the Institute's program; the Commit—- 
tee should fill any vacancies that might occur in its membership. The Committee 
should have power also to add to its membership and to make such use as it migh 
desire of "consultants" who might be asked to sit in at specific times or for 
specific purposes. : 


The Planning Committee should appoint the Administrative Committee, 
the National Council, the Advisory Committee on Research, the Advisory Committee 
on Education, and such other committees as it may deem necessary, Members of 
subcommittees would not necessarily be members of the Planning Committee. The 
Planning Committee should appoint the Executive Director. 


The Committee should probably meet about four times a year; the ex- 
penses of attendance at these meetings should be paid by the Institute. The 
members of the Planning Committee and of all other committees would serve with- 
out salary. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE. The Administrative Committee shculd consist 
of probably not more than five members. It should serve virtually as an "execu 
tive committee" of the Planning Committee, in order to free the Planning Com- 
mittee from spending much time on matters of administrative policy and to permi 
them to devote the major part of their attention to the subject matter of the 
problem of public relief. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL. The National Council would be a large group of per- 
haps 50 to 100 members, representative of (1) the various states and (2) nation 
al, state, and local welfare agencies, universities, organizations concerned 
with government, and other groups interested in public relief. The Council 
would have two important functions. In the first place, it would serve as an 
advisory group to the Planning Committee. It would be a sort of immediate and 
inner "constituency group", It should meet annually or more frequently (possib 
ly through certain regional meetings), and the members, through bulletins and 
otherwise, should be kept in close touch with the progress in the activities of | 
the Institute, and with the development of the thinking of the Planning Commit- | 
tee. In the second place, the Council and the groups represented therein shouldg 
serve as the chief channel for the field activities of the Institute. The mem- # 
bers of the Council should act as "liaison officers" between the Institute and ff 
their respective states or groups. This would be especially important if it 
were desired to organize discussion or study groups or conferences in partiowas 
states or in connection with special groups. j 


It might be desirable to appoint members on an annual basis, so that | 
dead wood could be eliminated and new and promising members introduced as might | 
seem desirable. 
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It should be emphasized that the National Council is conceived of as a 
ital part of the plen for the Institute. It should be no mere paper committee} 
mbership on the Council should be not perfunctory, but active and vital. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. The Executive Director should be appointed by and 
puld be responsible to the Planning Committee, except that he would be re- 
pnsible to the Administrative Committee in relation to matters of administration 
mitted to them for supervision. He would serve as the active full-time 

peutive of the Institute. He would appoint and dismiss the members of the 

eff, subject to any limitations which might be established by the Planning Com- 
mtee. He would supply continuous leadership in the organization and development 
the program of the Institute, would supervise the work of the Research and Edu- 
ional Divisions, and would act as the secretary of and give executive service 
the Planning Committee. 


RESEARCH DIVISION. The Research Division would have charge of the fact- 
iding and research program of the Institute. The work of the division would be 
ser the direction of the Research Director whose service, after about the first 
ir of the projeot, should be supplemented by the services of probably two 

fiearch assistants. 


The Advisory Committee on Research should be a small committee composed 
-Wpersons able to give technical advice in regard to the fact-finding and re- 
irch projects of the Institute. 


| RESEARCH PROGRAM. The program of the Research Division would include 
| following projects: 


1. At the outset, the Division should assemble a comprehensive 
descriptive bibliography which would indicate the existing 
available material on the subject of public relief. 


2. The Division should compile and keep up to date information 
regarding current or proposed studies touching on the problems 
of public relief, and its relation to social policy, economic 
and industrial trends, and problems of taxation. 


3. On the basis of the study of the foregoing material, the 
Division should develop a general research program for the 
period of the Institute's existence, indicating what fact- 
finding studies would be essential to the development of a 
sound and intelligent program of public relief, In develop- 
ing this general plan, the Division should be guided less by 
considerations of theoretical completeness than by the prac- 
tical requirements of actual social planning in this field of 
public welfare. Moreover, this research program should be 
carefully coordinated with othor current studies, developed 
under the auspices of other organizations, and touching upon 
the field of public relief. (1) 

e 


it 
| See Appendix III for a list of some such current studies. 
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research projects to universities, national agencies, or othe 
1 appropriate organizations and to this end should administer 
such special grants or fellowships as may be deemed practical 
P| and expedient. The Division should also take any other ap- — 
| propriate action designed to stimulate research in the field 
of public relief. This policy of developing study and re- 
search through universities and other organizations is deemed! 
an essential element in this plan, for in this way the Insti-. 
tute will greatly multiply the amount of research that can be: 
accomplished for a given budgetary investment; moreover, this: 
policy will result in the spreading over a far wider group 
| of the first-hand experience and interest in such research ~ 
projects. 


1 Wea i 
| . 4. The Division should, so far as possible, "farm out" specific- 
. 


5. The Division should carry on directly such research projects 

i as might seem most appropriate for the Institute itself to 

| undertake. The extent of such direct research would of cour 
be limited by the size of the staff. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION. The Educational Division should have charge of 
the ecucational program of the institute. Its organization should be similar to 
that of the Research Division, with a Director, probably two assistants after 
about the first year, and an Advisory Committee on Education. 


| EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. The educational program should include the folloy 
ing projects: 


Ht | 1. Even as early as the first year it may seem practicable and 
BI | desirable for the Institute, through the Educational Division 
| to make certain immediate contributions to the field of publi 
relief through the compilation and publication of educational] 

handbooks or other material on phases of the subject where | 
a the needs are urgent and immediate, where the facts are cleat 
and where there is no need to await the results of extended 
research, 
| 


| 2. The Educational Division should develop a carefully planned | 
) program designed to stimulate the thinking of citizens re- 
| garding public relief. The greater part of this activity 
i | should be carried out through the national, state, and local} 
agencies and other organizations and groups represented in 

i the National Council, utilizing local and regional agencies 
and conferences for discussion purposes. The stimulation of 
actual thinking about the problem on the part of leaders and 
citizens in the various states and communities of the United} 
States is considered fundamental in the building of any sound} 
program of action. Since the staff of the Educational Divi-| 
| sion would be small, the staff members' time should be given| 
| primarily to assisting national agencies and other organiza-_ 
| tions in developing plans for small study and discussion 
groups in particular states and types of organizations. The 
members of the National Council would make one of their 
major contributions through participation in the organization 
and development of these groups. 


i 
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18 3, The Educational Division should stimulate and carry on also a 
general program of education and interpretation, designed to 
al promote better understanding among leaders of American thought 
and the general public, regarding the problems of public re- 
it) lief and the facts bearing upon the solution of these prob- 
| lems. So far as possible, these efforts should be carried on 
ef ‘ through national welfare agencies and other appropriate bodies. 
ls Such media of education should be used as may seem most ef- 
be fective -- for example, news releases; magazine articles; 
ig printed reports, monographs, leaflets, bulletins, etc.; 


public speaking, especially to "ready made audiences" at 
statewide gatherings and elsewhere; radio exhibits; and other 
methods. The Educational Division should initiate, organize, 
and help in the development of these efforts; should prepare 
—) | much of the educational material to be used; and should parti- 
cipate directly in these efforts at strategic points. 


| 4. During the final year of the Institute's existence, the Educa- 
; tional Division should organize or stimulate a series of inter- 
state conferences and conferences among special groups 
(such as public officials, business men, labor groups, social 
workers, women's clubs, etc.) in order to gather up the re- 
sults of the three years of study, thinking and education, 
and to focus all this activity upon the development of well- 
considered governmental programs in relation to dependency 
and relief. Finally, this series of conferences should lead 
up to a national conference on governmental relief, attended 
| by representative leaders from all parts of the country, at 
| which the studies and other activities of the Institute should 


i | be summarized and interpreted and definite objectives and 
oll programs of action should be adopted. 
B | 5. The Educational Division should serve as the publication 


7 department for the Institute. 
heral Coordination and Planning 


As the program proceeds, there should be a continuous and progressive 
view and coordination by the Planning Committee of the activities and results of 
Hi Research and Educational Divisions; and in the light of the data obtained and 
i the thinking of groups throughout the country, the Planning Committee should 
fadually be able to formulate practical programs for the field of public relief. 
ff 
ifronological Development of Program 
vb | 
fl It is believed that the project as a whole will be more clearly envis- 
-ea if the proposed development of the program is presented chronologically with 
w§ference to three general periods. The time limits suggested, are, of course, 
proximate, and in practice the various periods would unquestionably overlap to 
me degree. 
of 
| PREPARATORY (First Year) 
of 
1. Organization of Institute: National Council, committees, etc. 
Appointment of Executive Director, Directors of Research and 
Education and necessary clerical staff. 
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Establishing cooperative relationships with universities, national 
welfare agencies, and other groups. 


Preliminary analysis of problems by Planning Committee. 
Compilation of comprehensive bibliography on public relief, 


Compilation of data regarding current and proposed studies touching 
public relief. 


Planning of a program of needed research. 


Planning and preliminary organization of study and discussion groups 
and educational program. 


Possible production of educational literature of immediate value to i 
public relief agencies and other groups. 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS (Second and third years) 


Appointment of remaining members of staff. 


Research by cooperating organizations. 


dt 


Direct research by Research Division. 
State and local study and discussion groups. 


Publication of reports of fact-finding studies and other educational 
material. 


Beginning of educational program through cooperating organizations 
and direct efforts. 


Development of objectives and programs for governmental relief, by 
Planning Committee (Third year) 


EDUCATION AND ACTION (Fourth year) 


Completion of research projects. 
Culmination of educational program. 
Regional conferences and conferences with special groups. 


National conference on governmental relief, with final adoption of 
objectives and programs. 


Post-conference action looking toward the carrying into effect of 
the programs recommended, chiefly through the efforts of existing 
permanent groups. 


73 
lubject Matter 


While the Planning Committee should have wide freedom in establishing 
me boundaries of its subject matter and in determining what particular problems 
bst require study and discussion, yet it may be noted that the subject matter to 
6 dealt with appears to have two main aspects. The first aspect is the relation 

public relief to sound public policy. This involves consideration of such 
htters as the extent of need, the determination of the general methods by which 
his need should be met, and the consideration of relief resources and the allied 
nestions of taxation and finance. The second aspect of the problem relates to 
tters of organization and administration, the relation of public relief to the 
rious units of government, types of organization and methods of administration, 
Cluding the whole problem of individualization and social case work as related 

public relief. (1) 


) See the discussion of the various aspects of "The Problem of Public Relief" 
i Chapter V. 
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An approximate budget for the four years of the institute follows. It 
ould be frankly recognized that any such estimate as this will undoubtedly 
ve to be modified in many details in the light of actual experience with the 
oject in action. In particular, it may prove practicable and desirable to 
sduce somewhat the number of staff rembers suggested for the Institute and 
brrespondingly increase amounts available for "farming out" specific research 
educational projects to cooperating universities and national agencies. 
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. Suggested Budget - Institute on Governmental Relief - Four Years 


i | 1st 2nd 3rd 
Lia Year Year Year Year 
Salaries - 
L | Executive Director $10,000 ; $10,000 $106,000 $10,000 
| Research Director 7,500 : 7,500 7,500 7,50C 
Educational Director 7,500 7,500 7,500 7 
Research and Educational | 
j | assistants (four) 18,000 18,000 1€, 00¢ 
| Stenographic and clerical service 6,500 10,500 10,600 10, 506 
| | Travel - 
| Planning Committee 3,000 3,000 5,000 5,009 
| Other Committees (Also National 
i Council, 1st year) © 3,000 1,500 1,500 1,504 
i Staff 3,500 7,000 7,000 7,004) 
| Office maintenance and supplies 3,000 §, 000 5,000 ~§,0 
| Office equipment 1,000 1,000 
| | Publications and educational material 3,000 § ,000 5,000 5,00 
Hl 
) Research grants to universities 
| | and cooperating organizations 2,000 10,000 10,000 
| i Conference expenses . 
a $50, 000 $86,000 $65,000 $79 , 000) 
ina : 
| | Recapitulation 
| i First year $50,000 
Hil Second year 86,000 
| Third year 85,000 
Fourth year 000 


$300,000 
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omments on the Plan as a Whole 


nmhole: 


| 
| 


| 


\ 
i 
| 
t 
: 


It seems pertinent to offer these comments in regard to the plan as a 


a 


The need for some concentrated and sustained attack on the 
problem of public relief can scarcely be questioned. 


The plan proposed unites cooperative control and procedure with 
compactness and efficiency of organization and administration. 
It seems doubtful that any looser or less developed form of 
organization would achieve the results which may reasonably 

be expected under this plan, 


In regard to the size of the budget: 


a. The $300,000 total budget for the four years is an ex- 
tremely small percentage of the amount expended for 
public relief in any one year. Much of the money now 
spent for public relief is inefficiently and uneconomic- 
ally administered, and most programs of this type are 
now embarked upon without a real conception of the nature 
of the future governmental responsibilities thus assumed, 
or of their social implications. Regarded as an invest- 
ment, the expenditure of this $300,000, even if it 
attains only partial and limited results, ought to effect 
the saving of many times that amount within the next 
five years, in terms of increased economy and efficiency. 
The real justification for this expenditure is the belief 
that fundamental advances can be made in relation to 
public relief and that these advances will bear fruit in 
promoting the well-being and happiness of the men, women, 
end children who are the beneficiaries of public relief. 


b. It is probable that any vital long-range social planning 
or program-making in relation to public relief cannot be 
done more cheaply than this plan provides, so if the 
task is worth doing and is to be done at all it is 
probably necessary to think in terms of an investment of 
approximately the amount here suggested. 


THE INITIATION OF THE PLAN 


The Pathfinding Committee has functioned as a Committee of the Family 
Welfare Association of America, although its membership has been quite representa- 
itive of a number of the major groups most directly concerned with public relief. 
lAs a matter of administrative procedure, the report of the Pathfinding Committee 
His submitted in the first instance to the Administrative Committee of the Family 
Welfare Association of America, and later to the membership of the Association. 


; However, it seems entirely clear to this Committee that the proposed 
project is essentially a cooperative one and that no one national welfare agency 
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| should exercise a dominant or controlling position in relation to the organizat: 
| | or development of the project. It is suggested, therefore, that if the Adminis- 
| trative Committee of the Family Welfare Association of America approves of this} 
project in principle and in substance, the Family Welfare Association of Americ: 
proceed, as promptly as possible, to send copies of this report to the membersh: 
of the Association, national welfare agencies interested in the problem of publi} 
relief, the persons who answered the questionnaire sent out by the Committee, ai 
others who would be likely to be particularly interested, 


It is suggested that the Family Welfare Association of America should' 
also invite representatives of a small group of national organizations particuli) 
ly concerned with the problem of public relief to form the nucleus of a Joint | 
Committee to meet at an early date and to consider this plan. 


This group might include such organizations as the American Associati|| 
of Public Welfare Officials, the American Association of Social Workers, the 
Association of Community Chests and Councils, the Child Welfare League of Amerii| 

the Family Welfare Association of America, the Public Administration Clearing 
| House, and the United States Children's Bureau. This initial group should be 
| free to add to their number. 


In calling together this group the Family Welfare Association of Ameri) 
will be turning over this report and this plan to the group, and resigning any | 
L | further control over the project. From this point the Association will be mere.} 
| one of the group of organizations represented on the Joint Committee. 


It is suggested that the Joint Committee should consider carefully thjj 
plan for the Institute and revise it in any way that may seem to them desirable 
If the Joint Committee approves the plan, in its present form or in amended fo 
ant and if it sees fit to do so, it should then resolve itself into an Organizing 
a Committee and as such should proceed to nominate the members of the Planning 
an Committee and to secure the necessary financial support for the project. When 

|| the financial support has been secured and the Planning Committee appointed, thi 
| Organizing Committee should go out of existence, leaving to the Planning Commit} 
. the furthther development of the Institute on Government Relief. 


r| 
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APPENDIX I 


AN_ OUTLINE OF THE SUBJECT OF PUBLIC RELIEF 


History 


A. 


B. 


C. 


English 

Colonial 

From the Revolution to the end of the 19th century 

Recent and contemporary developments 

field of public relief 
Problems and types of recipients 
1. Generalized public relief (poor relief) 
2. Relief for special groups 
a. Types specially designated by law 
(I) Mothers' Aid 
Che) Old age relief 
(III) Blind relief 
(IV) Veterans’ relief 
(V) Unemployment relief 
b. Other special groups 4 

(I) Homeless 
(IL) Non-resident and alien 
(III) Dependent children away from their own homes 
(IV) Cripples. Physically handicapped 
(V) Mentally defective : 
(VI) Mentally ill 
(VII) The sick poor 

Scope of public relief 


Le Territory covered (states, counties, tc.) 


2. Volume of service - number of families or individuals receiving 
relief. ' 


3. Annual expenditure 


‘a. Relief 
bd. Administration 


Extent of need in relation to field covered (waiting lists, limitation 
of intake, degree to which eligible applicants do not receive relief). 


Adequacy of relief (relation of relief to family budgetary standards; 
adequacy of institutional provisions; standards of institutional care) 
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III. Financial resources (actual and potential) available for public relief 
programs. 


A. Relation of relief to systems of taxation 
B. Available appropriations (adequacy, etc.) 


C. Financial requirements to meet uncovered needs. 


D. Sources 


1. Local 
2. State 
3. Federal 


IV. The legal basis of public relief 
A. The content of the law 
1. Eligibility for reliefj settlement, etc. 
2. Organization and personnel 
3. Methods of administration; amount and types of relief 


} 4. Financial administration - sources of funds, methods of 
| appropriation, methods of expenditures, etc. 


B. Judicial construction of the law. 
C. Administrative interpretation and policies. 
V. Organization and administration of public relief agencies. 


A. Organization 


| 1. Territorial unit of administration (township, village or ci 
WL | countyy inter-county; state; inter-state; nation) 


2. Structural organization (officials, method of election or 


appointment, term of service, etc.) \ 


3. Organization dynamics - powers, duties, relationships, aise 


ii a. The place of the relief agency in the governmental sti 
Hu ture. 

ee b. Relation to other public welfare services (including 
county welfare developments.) 


4. External relationships. 
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B, Methods of administration of relief 
1. Place where relief is administered. 
a. Own home (outdoor relief) 
b. In other family homes 
6. In institutions (almshouses) 
2. Types of relief 
a, Cash relief 
b. Relief in kind 
o, Work - wages 
ad. Transportation 
@. Medical relief 
f. Burial 
g. Other 
C. Family service, 

1. Determination of eligibility. 

2. Hamily case work (degree of use of social case work methods; 
investigation; treatment; types of case work services, relie. 
policies and practices; use of family budgets, etc.) 

D. Family and relief records and statistics. 
EB. Personnel 

1. Methods of appointment and dismissal, (merit system, civil 
service, classification, certification, registration) 

2. Qualifications (education, experience, professional or technical 
equipment) 

3. Personnel administration 

4, Influence of partisan politics on selection of personnel 

F. Administration (business management) 
1. Administrative organization 
2. Executive control (methods of control and supervision, use of 


office manual, etc.) 


3. Plant administration (location of offices, institutions, eto.;3 


maintenance; equipment) 
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4. Financial administration (budgeting, accounting, supplies, 


§. Office administration 


ete: 


6. Education and interpretation (education and publicity program,) 


7. Other phases of administration. 
VI. Public relief and the community 


A. Relationship to other governmental activities. 


B. Relationship between public relief agencies and other welfare agencie; 


1. With local agencies. 


a. Private family and relief agencies 
b. Other individual local agencies 


c. Local coordinating agencies (community chests council o 


social agencies, social service exchange, eto. ) 
2. With state agencies. 
a. Types of agencies. 
(I) Public - state departments of welfare, etc. 
(II) Private statewide agencies. ; 
b. State supervision 
c. State aid 
5. With national agencies 


a. Federal government 
b. Private national agencies 


C. Subsidies and supplementation between public and private agencies 
D. Causes of need for public relief 


E. Prevention of need for relief. 
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APPENDIX II 


A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLIC RELIEF 


It has seemed unnecessary, for the purposes of this reconnaissance 
ndy, to attempt the compilation of a comprehensive bibliography on public 
@ief. The attempt has been rather to compile: (1) A selective bibliography, 
Pluding what appear to be the most important references in regard to the var- 
ls phases of the subject. These references consist chiefly of books, mono- 
phs, and certain reports and official documents; relatively few papers from 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work or articles from per- 
icals are included. (2) A list of other general sources which are likely 
contain material bearing on this subject and which might therefore be util- 


ya in compiling a comprehensive bibliography. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Public relief is a part of the broader subject of public welfare. 

40 Of the outstanding references on public welfare are here given as furnish- 
f @ general background for the more specific subject of public relief. Ref- 
gnees on County Welfare Organization are included under a@ special topic, fol- 
ing Organization and Administration, in the bibliography. 


Allen, A. T., and others - State centralization in North Carolina. 
titute for Government Research, Brookings Institution, Washington, 1932; 261 p. 


Breckinridge, Sophonisba P. - Public welfare administration in the 
fted States: select documents. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1927; 


Pp. 


Breckinridge, Sophonisba P. - Public Welfare organization with refer- 
fe to child welfare activities. In The Social Service Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, 
tember, 1930; p. 376-422. Reprinted. 


Breckinridge, Sophonisba P. - Social work in the United States. In 
ceedings, First International Conference of Social Work, Paris, 1928, Vol. 
- 555-594, This published paper was abridged from a longer manuscript of 
t 100 pages, on "The organization and structure of social work in the United 
tes". A copy of the complete manuscript is available for reference at the 
duate School of Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago. 


Directory of social organizations and resources by states, 1931. 
eographed, Family Welfare Association of America, New York, 1931}; 57 p. 


Johnson, Arlien - Public policy and private charities; a study of 
fislation in the United States and of administration in Illinois. University 
"Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931; 230 p. 


Kelso, Robert W. - The Soience of public welfare. Henry Holt, New 
ik, 1931; 428 p. 


Mie 
Memorandum on public welfare work in the United States. Prepared f 
the American Association of Public Welfare Officials. Mimeographed. U.S. 
Children's Bureau, Washington, May 1931; 22 p. 


>» 


North, Cecil Clare. - The Community and social welfare. ‘MoGrew Hill,, 
New York, 1931; 3559 p. ‘ 


Odum, Howard W., and Willard, D.W. - Systems of public welfare. Un- 
iversity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1925; 302 p. 


Proceedings of the first annual meeting of the American Association ¢ 
Public Welfare Officials. In The Social Service Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Sep- 
tember, 1931, p. 349-410. 


Public welfare in the United States. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, January 19233 282 p. 


Social work yeer book, 1929. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 19356 
600 p. Articles on public welfare, local agencies; public welfare, state 
agencies; public agencies for needy families, etc. ; ¥ 

Strong, M.J. - Public welfare administration in Canada. University oj 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930; 246 p. 


White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 1930: Report. 
of Section IV-A on State and Local Organizations for the Handicapped. Mimeo- | 
graphed. 


White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 1950; Section} 
IV-A, State and Local Organizations for the Handicapped: Report of the Sub- 
committee on Organization and Equipment of State Departments. Mimeographed. ~ 
1931; 45 p. : 


Wisner, Elizabeth - Public welfare administration in Louisana. Un- 
iversity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932; 240 p. 


PUBLIC RELIEF IN GENERAL 
Porter, Rose - A study of nine public relief agencies, To pe mimeo- 


graphed and issued in the spring of 19532. Family Welfare Association of Amer= 
ica, New York. 


Warner, Amos G.; Queen, Stuart A.; and Harper, Ernest B. - American 
charities and social work. Crowell Publishing Co., New York, 1930; 714 p. 


PUBLIC RELIEF LAWS - GENERAL 


Heisterman, Carl A. - Constitutional limitations affecting state an 
local relief funds. In The Social Service Review, Vol. VI, No. 1, March 1932 
Pp. 1-20, . 


Heisterman, Carl A. - Memorandum on laws relating to interstate pl ' 
ment of dependent children. Mimeographed. U.S. Children's Bureau, Washingtor 
January 1932; 14 p. 
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Summary of state laws relating to the dependent classes, 1913. U.S. 
reau of the Census, Washington, 1914; 346 p. 


| ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Brownlow, Louis - The administration of municipal relief work. In 
_plic Management, December, 1930, p. 575-577 


A manual for boards of public welfare in Massachusetts. Massachusetts 
partment of Public Welfare, Boston, 1928; 20 p. 


Otis, Harrison G. - The use of citizens' advisory committees on mat- 
s pertaining to administration. In Public Management, March, 1930, p. 124- 


Porter, Rose - The organization and administration of public relief 
qucies., Family Welfare Association of America, New York, 19313 63 p. 


Routzahn, Mary S. and E, G. - Publicity for social work. Russell 
fe Foundation, New York, 19283 392 p. 


Street, Hlwood - Social work administration. Harper and Brothers, 
York, 1931; 467 p. 


. Suggestions for dealing with unemployment emergencies in smaller 
munities, American Association of Public Welfare Officials, Washington, 
ember, 1931; 9 p. 


COUNTY WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


County welfare agencies - Selected laws and illustrative charts. 
eographed. U.S. Children's Bureau, Washington, December 1931; 36 p. 


Curry, H, Ida - Public child-caring work in certain counties of Minn- 
ita, North Carolina and New York. U. 8. Children's Bureau, Pub. No 173, 
hington, 1927; 96 p. 


Jd Dunham, Arthur - Desirable standards for county welfare organization: 
~lemorandum, Unpublished, Obtainable from the author at the Family Welfare 
fociation of America, New York, December 1931; 3 p. 


Lundberg, Emma 0, - The county as a unit for an organized program 
jchild-caring and protective work. U. S. Children's Bureau, Pub. No. 169, 
hington, 1926; 25 p. 


Lundberg, Emma 0. - County organization for child care and protection. 
S. Children's Bureau, Pub. No. 107, Washington, 1922; 173 p. 


A tentative plan for county welfare boards in Pennsylvania. Drafted 
fa committee of the Pennsylvania Liaison Conference, Mimeographed, April 
wl; 4p. Obtainable from the Child Welfare Division, Public Charities Assoc- 
yeion of Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Penna., or from 
» Bureau of Children, Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Penna. 
itains also a one page statement concerning Some Observations Regarding Pub- 
|} Poor Relief from Pennsylvania. 
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White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 1930; Rep 
of the Sub-committee on the Administration of Local Public Units of Child 


Mimeographed. 1931; 73 p. 
| TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS. 


Abbott, Edith - Social Welfare and professional education. Univ 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951; 177 p. 


Abbott, Grace - Developing and protecting professional standards 
public welfare work. In The Social Service Review, Vol. V., No. 5, Septem 
1931, p. 384-394 


Lurie, Harry L. - The role of professional standards in public s 
work. In The Social Service Review, Vol. III, No. 4, December 1929, p. 56) 


STATISTICS 


Andrews, John B, - The cost of the American dole, In American [I 
Legislation Review, Vol. XXI, No. 3, September 1931, p. 335-357. (Contain) 
estimate of total relief expenditures in the United States during 1931) : 


Glenn, Costigan debate Costigan La Follette Bill in Columbia Bre 
casting System Public Affairs Institute. News Release. Mimeographed, Cof 
Broadcasting System, Washington, February 13, 1932; 9 p, (Contains estimat} 
total relief expenditures in the United States during 1931.) 


McMillen, A.W., Griffith, A.R, and others - Registration of sooif 
statistics, supplement for year 1929, A report submitted to the Joint Com 
tee of Association of Community Chests and Councils and the Local Communit 
Research Committee of University of Chicago, October 1, 1930. local Comm 
Research Committee, University of Chicago, Chicago, 1930; 424 p. 


Operations of family case work departments. Monthly statistical 
tables, Russell Sage Foundation, Department of Statistics, New York. 


Registration of social statistics. Monthly bulletins, U.S. 
Children's Bureau, 


Relief expenditures, January-September, 1931. U.S. Children's 8 
Washington, 1931; 21 p. : 


Special report: relief expenditures by governmental and private | 
ganizations, 1929 and 1931. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1932; 


Statistics of outdoor relief. Monthly bulletin. Russell Sage Fo} 
tion, Department of Statistics, New York. — | 


Steele, Glenn - Family welfare; summary of expenditures for relie| 
general family welfare and’ relief; mothers! aid; veterans’ aid, Separate | 
U.S. Children's Bureau Publication No. 209, Social Statistics in child w 
and related fields--annual report for the registration area for the year 
U.S. Childrents Bureau, Washington, 1932; 62 p. 


STATISTICS - NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey, State Pension Commission - Report No. 2: State, cov, 


Se municipal expenditures for dependency relief, 1929 - 1931. Trenton, (/ 
tober 19313 84 p. 
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Dubois, Florence - Guide to statistics of social welfare in New York 
ity. Welfare Council of New York City, New York 1930; 313 p. 
7 
Huntley, Kate - Financial trends of agencies engaged in giving 
tdoor relief in New York City. (A section of the study of financial trends 
Nf organized social work in New York City). Study 4 of the Research Bureau of 
yjne Welfare Council of New York City, November 19351; 54 p. 


Lonigan, Edna - Unemployment in New York City. An estimate of the 
gumber unemployed in December 1920 and the sources of information on the ex- 
gent of unemployment in New York City. Research Bureau of the Welfare Council 
f New York City, New York 1931; 56 p. 


| RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RELIEF AGENCIES 


F Adie, David - Relations of public end private case work agencies. 
The Family, Vol. V., No. 10, February, 1925, p. 247-251 


Clapp, Raymond - What the federations are doing to accomplish this 
pea (promotion of better relationships between public and private agencies). 
; Misesdings, Nationel Conference of Social Work, Toronto, 1924; p. 525-530 


The Great Lakes Institute 1931 - Dependency Section Report. Mimeo- 
, aphed. Association of Community Chests and Councils, New York, 1931, 9 p. 
f Division of work between public and private agencies dealing with 
hmilies in their homes. Report of Committee cn Relations with Public Depart- 
pnts, of the American Association for Organizing Family Social Work. New 
brk, 1925; 19 p. 
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Family Welfare Association of America - Preliminary report of the 
mmmittee on Future Program. Mimeographed. New York, 1929. Pages 29-40 deal 
th the question of the best methods of developing and safeguarding govern- 
pntal relief responsibility. 


Glenn, Mary Wilcox - Convictions of a Privateer. In The Family, 
bl. XI, No. 8, December 1930, p. 253. 


McLean, Francis H, - Organizing family social work in smaller cities 
bnder private auspices). Family Welfare Association of America, New York. 
i pvised, 1932; 32 p. 


if 
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Public and private relief work in council-manager cities. In Public 
Anagement, December 19350; 583-591. 


[ 


Polligkait, W. - Scope of relations of public and private agencies of 
} 


bcial work. Proceedings, International Conference of Social Work, Paris 1928, 
4 iy, Le Pp- 668-724. 
: 


: 


Rubinow, I.M. - Can private philanthropy do it? In The Social Sci- 
fice Review, Vol. III, No. 3, September, 1929; p. 561-394. 


The relationships between public and private agencies in the family 
qteid. The experience of 12 Canadian cities from the angle of the private 
zeney. Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, Ottawa, 1930. 
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Richmond, Mary E. - Public or private. In The Family, Vol. III, 
|| No. 10, February, 1923, p. 239-240. 


| Social case work: general and specific. A report of the Milford 
| Conference. American Association of Social Workers, 1929; 92 p. Chapter XIX, 
Some principles governing the division of labor in social case work, p. 64-75. 


Swift, Linton B. - The future of public social work in America from 
i the point of view of the private agency. Proceedings, National Conference of 
Social Work, Minneapolis, 1931, p. 451-454. 


! Weiland, Ruth - Problems of administration and of financial support 
in development of social case work under public or private agencies, Proceed- 
ings, International Conference of Social Work, Paris, 1928, Vol. II, p. 565-381. 


| GENERAL PUBLIC RELIEF (POOR RELIEF) 


History 


Devine, Edward T. - Principles of relief. Macmillan, New York, 19143 
495 p. 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Dis- 
tH tress. London, 1909. 


i Wobb, Sidney, and Webb, Beatrice - The English poor law history. 
| Longmans, London, 1927-29. 2 parts. Part I. The old poor law. 447 p. Part 
II. The last hundred years. 468 p. 


Hi Laws - General 

|| ' 
| Heisterman, Carl A., and Keener, Paris F. - A preliminary summary 
a statement of statutory provisions on local authorities for the administration 


| aii of poor relief. Mimeographed. U. &. Children's Bureau, Washington, August 
Bt 
: 
| 
| 
; 


Keener, Paris F, - Poor relief; a tentative digest of constitutional 
tt and statutory provisions for finance and taxation. Typed. U. S. Children's 
| Bureau, Washington, November 1931; 116 p, 


New York State - Public Welfare Law. Chapter 565, Laws of 1929, 
| Revised to June 1, 1951, New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, 
Hit 1931, 69 p. 7 


Social welfare lews of the 48 states. Wendell Huston Company, Des 
Moines, 1930; 2 Vols.; 1306 p. 


Settlement 


Clark, Jane Terry - Deportation of aliens from United States to 
Kurope. Columbia University Press, New York, 1931; 491 p. 


Compilation of settlement laws of all states in the United States. 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, January 1931; 17 p. 
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Goodhue, Frank W. - Report of the Committee on uniform settlement laws 
ind the transfer of dependents, In The Social Service Review, Vol. V, No. 3, 
eptember 1951, p. 395-399. Reprint. 


Heisterman, Carl A. - Memorandum on state statutory pruvisions re- 
ating to legal settlement for purposes of obtaining poor relief and to the lo- 
Bl financial responsibility for such relief. With list of legal references. 
imeographed. United States Children's Bureau, Washington, January 1951; 20 p, 


State Studies 


Bardwell, Francis - Public outdoor relief and care of the aged in 
‘assachusetts. In The Social Service Review, Vol. IV, No. 2, June, 1930, 
199-209, 


| Frankel, Emil - Poor relief in Pennsylvania: ea state-wide survey. 
hlletin 21, Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, 1925; 149 p. 


Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Correction - No, 198, October 1931; 
542-582. Board of State Charities, Indianapolis. This entire issue relates 
»b poor relief in Indiana and includes general discussion, legal provisions, 

d statistics for 1930. 


Kelso, Robert W. - The history of public poor relief in Massachusetts, 
b20-1920. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1922 ; 200 p. 


Michigan - Preliminary report of Commission to Investigate Public 
plief. Lansing, 1917; 7 p. 


Warfield, George A. - Outdoor relief in Missouri: a study of its 
Iministration by county officials. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1915; 
O p. 


The Almshouse 


Boas, Ernest P, - The challenge of chronic diseases. Macmillan, New 
brk, 1929, 190 p. Chapter IV, The Almshouse, p. 46-70. 


Care of aged persons in the United States. U.S. Bureau of Labor 
atistics, Bulletin No. 489, Washington, 1929; 305 p. Chapter II, p. 6-9, deals 
ith "American Almshouses", 


Evans, Harry C. - The American poor farm and its inmates. Published 
yr The Loyal Order of Moose, Mooseheart, I11.; The Brotherhood of American 
bomen, Des Moines, Iowa; The Maccabees, Detroit, Mich.; The Supreme Tribe 

r Ben Hur, Crawfordsville, Ind.; The American Insurance Union, Columbus, Ohio. 
26; 119 p. 


{ Johnson, Alexander - The almshouse, construction and management. 
hssell Sage Foundation, New York, 1911; 138 p. 


Paupers in almshouses. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1923; 
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Sweeney, Ed - Poorhouse Sweeney. Boni & Liveright, New York, 19273 
178 p. ra 


Stewart Estelle M. - The cost of American almshouses. U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 38, Washington, 1925; 54 p. 


MOTHERS! AID 


General Discussion 


Bogue, Mary F. - Administration of mothers' aid in ten localities, 
with special reference to health, housing, education, and recreation. U.S, 
Children's Bureau, Pub. No. 184, Washington, 1928; 206 p. 


A foreign-born applicant for mothers' aid: Mrs. Anna Novak (case 
history). In The Social Service Review, Vol. III, No. 4, December 1929, p. 
6352-668, 


Lundberg, Emma O. - Progress of mothers! aid administration, In ; 
) The Social Service Review, Vol. II, No. 3, September, 1928; p. 435-458. Re- 
| printed. 
| Lundberg, Emma O. - Public aid to mothers with dependent children. 
Hi U.S. Children's Bureau, Pub. No. 162, Washington, 1926; 24 p. 
| 
\ 


Hh Nesbitt, Florence - Standards of public aid to children in their 
iil own homes. U.S. Children's Bureau, Pub. No. 118, Washington, 1923; 145 p. 


Social work year book, 1929. Article on "Mothers! Aid", by Emma 
O, Lundberg, p. 273-280. 


A tabular summary of state laws relating to public aid to chil- 
dren in their own homes in effect January 1, 1927. U.S. Children's Bureau, 
Chart No. 3, Washington, 1929; 37 p. 


\|| White House Conference on Child Health and Protection - Report of 
bi the Committee on Mothers' Aid; Florence Nesbitt, Chairman. Part of the report 

iil of the section on Handicapped Children, Dependency and Neglect. In process of | 
i publication. aise 


ti Mothers' Aid in Special States 


Abbott, Edith and Breckinridge, Sophonisba P, - The administration 
of the aid-to-mothers law in Illinois. U. S. Children's Bureau, Pub. No. 82, 
Washington, 1921; 175 p. 


Hie | Jersey. Part 2, State provision for dependent children. U.S. Children's 
. Bureau, Washington, 1927; 148 p. 


Pennsylvania - Manual of Mothers' Assistance Fund. Pennsylvania 


Berolzheimer, Ruth and Nesbitt, Florence - Child welfare in New 
WH | Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, 1927. Revised. 98 pp. : 


| i | Zimmerman, Edna - State aid for mothers' pensions in Illinois - 
In The Social Service Review, Vol. IV, No. 2, June 1930. Reprinted. 
| i 
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Stone, Edna L., compiler - Public old age pensions in the United States: 
jlist of references. Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review, May , 1929, 
} 1161-1175. 


Provisions for care of the aged: a selected bibliography. Russell 
ge Foundation Library, Bulletin 75, New York, February, 1926; 4 p. 


General Discussion 


Buffington, Adaline - Francis Bardwell on the future care of the aged. 
The Family, Vol. X, No. 1, March 1929, p. 18-22. 


Care of the aged. From Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor 
latistics, United States Department of Labor, March 1929. Reprint; 30 p. 


Epstein, Abraham - The challenge of the aged. Vanguard Press, 
fw York, 1928; 4355 p. 


Epstein, Abraham - Facing old age. Knopf, New York, 1922; 352 p. 


Epstein, Abraham - Old age security. League for Industrial Democracy, 
York. Revised 1930; 36 p. 


Johnson, Alexander - The care of the aged poor. In The Family, Vol. IX, 
- 1, March 1928, p. 19-24. 


Old age security progress. Annual proceedings of the National Confer- 
ce on Old Age Security. 1928 to date. 


Parker, Florence E. and others - Care of aged persons in the United 
mtes, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 489, Miscellaneous Series. 
®Bhington 1929; 305 p. 


Social Work Year Book, 1929 - Article on "The Aged", by Rose Head 
bBhardsj p. 29-32. 


Official Documents 


Massachusetts - Commission on Pensions. Report on old-age pensions. 
Bton, 1925; 3280 p. = 


New York State - Old age security: Report of the New York State Com- 
fsion. Transmitted to the Legislature, February 17, 1950, J. B. Lyon & Co., 
bany, 1930; 692 p. 


Ohio Health and Old Age Insurance Commission - Health, health insurance, 
ji age pensions: report, recommendations, dissenting opinions. Columbus, 
pruary, 1919; 448 p. 


Old-age pensions. Hearings before a sub-committee of the Committeee on 
Yisions, United States Senate, 7lst Congress, Srd Session, on 8 3257, a bill 
encourage and assist the states in providing pensions to the aged, February 
, 1931. Washington, 1931; 185 p. 
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Old-age pensions. Hearings before the Committee on Labor, House of 
Representatives, Ylat Congress, 2nd Session, February 1950. Washington, 1930; — 
323 p. ‘ 


Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pensions. Report. Harrisburg, 
March 1919; 293 p. 


Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Assistance. Report, Harrisburg, 
January 1925; 112 p. 


Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pensions. Report. Harrisburg, 
January 1927; 253 p. 


Periodical 
eR LAR Bi. : 
Old Age Security Herald. Monthly organ of the American Association. 
for Old Age Security, 22 East 17th Street, New York City. 


RELIEF FOR THE BLIND 


Social Work Year Book, 1929 - Artiole on The Blind, by Robert B. 
Irwin; p. 40-43. ey 


Irwin, Robert B, and McKay, Evelyn C. - Blind relief laws: their 
theory and practice. Legislation Series, No. 2, American Foundation for the 
Blind, 125 East 46th Street, New York City, 1929; 128 p. 

VETERANS! RELIEF 


American Red Cross - Handbook of information for Home Service 
workers. Pages 235-252 deal with State Legislation for Veterans. 


Annual report of the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs for the | 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931. Washington, 1931; 189 p. | 


Financial statistics of states. U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washingt 
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Columbia. 
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Jersey: interim report to the Governor and the Legislature. Trenton, January 

2; 120 p. 
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| How the cities stand. - In The Survey, Vol. LXIII, No. 2, April 15, 
2; p- 71-75 and 92. 


List of reference on unemployment situation in the United States, 1929- 
Mimeographed. Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography, Washington, 
tember 1930; 11 p. 
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Reducing expenditures to meet diminishing income. Being part of the proceed- 
Ss of the 18th annual conference of the International City Managers Association, 
Hsville, Kentucky, October 7-10, 1931. Hdited by Clarence E, Ridley and Orin 
Wotting. Distributed by the American Association of Public Welfare Officials. 
lished by International City Managers Association, 923 E. 60th Streeet, 
ago. Mimeographed. October 1931; 91 p. 


New York State - Report of Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, 
pary 11, 1932. Albany, 1932; 20 p. 


Prospects for unemployment relief in 1931-32 in 45 cities of New York 
ite, An evaluation of the experience in unemployment relief during the winter 
L93O0-31 and of the adequacy of existing facilities to meet the need for unen- 
yment relief in the winter of 1931-32. Mimeographed. Joint committee on Un- 
loyment Relief of the State Board of Sooial Welfare and the State Charities Aid 
bciation, 105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y., August 1931; 26 p. 


Rich, Margaret E. - The administration of relief in unemployment emer- 
pies. Family Welfare Association of America, New York, 1931; 28 p. 


Unemployment relief methods: a monthly summary of changes in relief 
ations in the family welfare field. Periodical. Published as a supplement 
ithe News Letter of the Family Welfare Association of America. Nos. 1-6, De- 
per, 1931 - May, 1932. Family Welfare Association of America, New York. 


Walker, Mabel L. - Third unemployment survey. In American Labor Legis- 
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Stevenson, Marietta - Recent developments in legislation for public re- 
f of unemployment. Mimeographed. American Association of Public Welfare Of- 
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Stevenson, Marietta - More recent developments in legislation for — 
public relief of unemployment. Mimeogreaphed. Americen Association of Public 
Welfare Officials, Washington, March 1952; 7 p. 

State aid for unemployment relief: laws of 1931 and 1932. Chart 
compiled by Freda Ring Lyman, U.S.Children's Bureau, 1952. Typed; 2p. 

(In process of publication.) 


Federal Aid for Unemployment Relief 


Relief of Unemployment. Interview between Senator Robert M. 
La Follette of Wisconsin and William Hard. January 11, 1932. Economists’ 
Plan for Accelerating Public Works, Remarks of Hon. Robert M. LaFollette é 
in the Senate, January 15,-1922. Reprinted from Congressional Record, 72nd , 
Congress, lst Session. 4p. 


A social work study of federal aid for unemployment relief. Report 
of Steering Committee, Social Work Conference on Federal Action on Unemployment, 
New York, 1932; 12 p. Includes bibliography. 


Unemployment relief. Debate on the LaFollette-Costigan Federal 
Relief Bill. Congressional Record, 72nd Congress, Vol. 75, Nos. 37-49, 
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Unemployment relief. mite i before a sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, United States Senate, 72nd Congress, lst Session, on 
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Washington; 2 p. 
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providing protection in event of sickness or invalidity, 
June 1931; 22 p. 


4, Social insurance legislation: original and present 
provisions of the unemployment, health, and pension 
systems in six European countries. January 1932; 70 p. 


5. The administration of unemployment insurance: a brief 
summary of the essential administrative features of 
governmental plans in eleven European countries. 
February 1932; 27 p. 


Swift, Linton B. - Social insurance and relief. In The Family, 
jl. XII, No. 3, May, 1931; p. 81-84. 
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Burritt, Baily B. - Workmen's compensation keeps the family from 
arity. In American Lebor Legislation Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, December 
28; p. 377-384. 


Downey, HE. H. - Workmen's compensation. Macmillan & Co., New York, 
4; 225 p. 


Witte, Edwin HE. - The theory of workmen's compensation. In American 
bor Legislation Review, Vol. XX, No. 4, December 1930; p. 411-418. 


| Workmen's compensation legislation of the United States and Canada as 
| January 1, 1929, with text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928, U. 8. 
reau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 496, Washington, November 1929; 260 p. 


Unemployment Insuranoe 


Colcord, Joanna C. - Unemployment insurance in Great Britain. In The 
mily, Vol. XII, No. 3, May 1931; p. 85-91. 


Davison, R.C. - What is wrong with unemployment insurance. Longmans, 
een & Co., New York, 1930; 137 p. 


A statement by the Commission on Unemployment (of the American Asso- 
fition of Social Workers.) In The Compass, American Asssociation of Social 
Qrkers, New York, Vol. XIII, No. 4, December, 1931; p. 1-2. 


Wisconsin Unemployment Insurance Act. Chapter 20, Laws of Special 
ssion, 1931. 


! Witmer, Helen L,. - Unemployment insurance in England today. In Social 
Irces, Vol. VIII, No. 3, March 1930; p. 433-438. 
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ON PUBLIC RELIEF 
Bibliographies 
Periodical Index. 


Social work year book, 1929. Bibliographies appended to specific 
articles relating to various aspects of public relief, i 


Encyclopedia of social sciences. 


Greer, Sarah - Bibliography of publio edministration. National In- 
stitute of Public Administration, New York, 1926. Chapter on Public Welfare. 
In process of revision. 


County government: an annotated list of references, June 1, 1915 to 
December 31, 1931. Compiled by M. Margaret Kehl. Issue of Municipal Reference 
Library Notes, Vol. XVIII, No. 5, February 3, 1932; 32 p. Published by New 
York Public Library. 


Burke, W. W. - Administration of private social service agenoies. 
Harrison and Eaton - Bibliography of social surveys. 


Johnson, Alexander - Guide to study of National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, 1874-1907. 


Periodicals and Proceedings 


American Journal of Sociology 

American Labor Legislation Review 

Better Times 

Child Welfare News Summary (U.S. Children's Bureau) 
Family 

National Municipal Review 

News Letter, Family Welfare Association of America 
Political Science Quarterly 

Proceedings, Association of City Managers 
Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work 
Proceedings, International Conference of Social Work 
Public Management 

Social Forces 

Social Science Abstracts 

Social Service Review 

Survey 
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Libraries, Organizations, etc. 


American Association of Public Welfare Officials 

Brookings Institute, Washington 

Card Index on Unemployment Relief, Department of Special Studies 
Family Welfare Association of America 

Family Welfare Association of America 

Library of Congress 

National Institute of Public Administration 

Public Administration Clearing House 

Russell Sage Youndation Library 

Steering Committee, Social Work Conference on Federal Aotion on 
Unemployment - material collected by the Comittee 

United States Children Bureau 

University of Chicago Library 


Studies and Reports 
Studies of state and county governments. 
Reports of state departments of welfare. 
Reports of local welfare agencies. 
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APPENDIX III 


CURRENT AND PROPOSED STUDIES AND OTHFR RELATED PROJECTS TOUCHING ON THR FIRLD 


PUBLIC RELIEF 


Public Welfare 


1. Study of trends in public welfare, Under the auspices of the 
President's Research Committee on Social Trends, with Howard W. Odum in charge ~ 
of this particular assignment. The studies of the Committee include also cer- 
tain other topics, more or less intimately related to public welfare, such as, 
Hi {| for example, American philanthropy and private soolel work. It is expected tha) 
ih tH publication of these reports will begin in the fall of 1932. 


2. <A proposed study of public welfare statistics. Committee on In- 
|| stitutional Statistics, American Statistical Association, H. M. Pollock, Chair=§ 
inl man, cooperating with Committee on Reports end Statistics, American Association 
an of Public Welfare Officials, Hmil Frankel, Chairman. Study not yet actually 
nail begun, as arrangements for financing it have not thus far been concluded. Plan 
haa include the compilation and analysis of laws bearing upon the collection of 
i public welfare statistics; the compilation of data regarding desirable stand- 
. ards for records and statistics in each division of the field of public wel- 
fare; and, on the basis of the foregoing studies, the publication of a handbooks 
a relating to public welfare records and statistics. 4 


ai 3. Demonstration of public welfare statistics in New York State. 
| New York State Department of Social Welfare, in cooperation with a committee o 
| the Social Science Research Council, the United States Children's Bureau, the © 
American Statistical Association, and the American Asssociation of Public Wel- 
fare Officials, is conducting a three-year demonstration which began April 1, 
il 1932. ‘The purpose is "to provide a demonstration of the best methods of cur- 
rently providing accurate information on the operation of welfare agencies on 
1 a statewide basis." Among the fields included are: poor relief, mothers’ aida, 
old age relief and child care. The program is to be carried out through the 
i} | Bureau of Research of the State Department of Social Welfare. (Information 
in secured from news release regarding this project, issued March 22, 1932.) 


i 4, Study of state welfare departments, primarily from the standpoini# 
HHH of child welfare. Study in progress, United States Children's Bureau: Miss M 
Ruth Colby and others. 


5. Inquiry as to publio welfare agencies in cities over 50,000, Th 
iH data which is being compiled is primarily in the nature of "directory informa-jf 
tion." Study in progress. American Association of Public Welfare Officials: 
Miss Marietta Stevenson. 


Poor Relief 


6. Digest of legislation on poor relief, by states. Study in progr#] 
United States Children's Bureau; Carl Heisterman. 
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Mothers! Aid 


7. Study of extent of mothers’ aid in the United States. Detailed 
istical data is being compiled. Study in progress. United States Children's 
au; Miss Florence Hutsinpillar, It is hoped that the report of this study 
| be available before the end of 1932. 


8. Mothers' Aid Manual. United States Children's Bureau; Miss Flor- 
|} Huntsinpillar. It is hoped that the Manual may be published before the 
‘jor 1932. 


Blind Relief 


9. Compilation of statistics on blind relief. American Foundation 
jthe Blind. It is hoped that this may be completed within the next year or 


Veterans 


10. Development of a library that will contain laws and information 
t relief in the states for veterans and their dependents. National Child 
are Division, American Legion, Indianapolis; Miss Emma C. Puschner, Direc- 
It is hoped that this compilation will be completed by the end of the 
ner of 1932. 


ll. Proposed study of inequalities of federal statutory provisions 
eference to various types of veterans. United States Veterans' Adminis- 
ion. 


Unemployment 


12. The Commission on Unemployment, American Association of Social 
kers, Neva R. Deardorff, Chairman. Program of promotion of education 
j action, primarily rather than research, The work of the Commission will re- 
© primarily to the following fields: "(1) the nature of unemployment in- 
lance, including the relationship of such measures to relief measures, (2) em- 
lyment service, including its relationship to the measurement and analysis of 
mployment as well as to efficient placement when business and industry call 
fi workers, (5) the measurement of local relief and other services, (4) re- 
if service including adequacy of provisions both as to the size of allowances 
families, coverage of families in need and the types of administration em- 
FOU». o.0.00-0-0™ 
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APPENDIX IV 


LETTER AND QUESTIONNAIRE SENT OUT BY COMMITTEE 


March 3, 1932. 


The Pathfinding Committee on Governmental Relief Methods, appointed 
two years ago by the Family Welfare Association of America, is preparing to 
make a report to the Association containing recommendations on these questions: 


1. Should an intensive study be made of Public Relief in 
the United States? 


2. If so, what shovld be the nature, scope, organization, and 
auspices of such a study? (It is assumed that any such 
study should be financed through foundation grants or other 
special appropriations not competing with current sources 
of income for social agencies.) 


5. Is there some better way of attacking the problem than 
through an intensive study? 


We are sending this questionnaire to a limited group of leading pub- 
lic welfare officials, social workers in private agencies, and others, in an 
effort to secure an expression of opinion on the points noted above. It will 
be of real service if you will give us your opinions on the questions listed 
on the enclosed sheet and will mail them before Saturday, March 12, to Arthur 
Dunham, Director of Special Studies, Family Welfare Association of America, 
130 Bast 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. A stamped return envelope is enclosed; 
also an extra copy of the questionnaire to be retained by you. 


Thank you for your help. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry L. Lurie 


Chairman, Pathfinding Committee on 
Governmental Relief Methods 
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QUESTIONNAIRE - METHODS OF ATTACKING THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC RELIEF 


ease mail your reply to Arthur Dunham, Department of Special Studies, 
mily Welfare Association of America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York, N.Y., 
») be received not later than Saturday, March 12, 1932. 


By public relief is meant all forms of organized support from govern- 
ntal sources of individuals and families in their own homes or institutions, 
cluding general public relief, aid to mothers with dependent children, re- 
ef for the aged, blind, veterans, and other special groups. 


1. Is there, in your judgment, a need for study or other concentrated 
fort in relation to the field of Public Relief in the United States? 


Why? 
2, Please list in order of importance the need at this time for: 
A fact-finding and evaluative study of public relief. 


A program of educational interpretation regarding problems, 
trends, and programs in the field of public relief. 


Creative thinking and social planning, including legislation, 
regarding future developments. 


Other action (specify) 


3, Assuming that foundation or other special support could be secured, 
ich of the following plans or what other alternative plan would seem to 
most valuable? Why? Other criticisms or suggestions in regard to 

fy or all of these plans will be welcome. 


a. An Intensive Study of Public Relief in the United States. This 
would be an intensive fact-finding and evaluative study of the 
whole field or certain selected parts of the field of public re- 
lief in the United States. Presumably, this would require a 
staff of several persons with specialized experience, and the 
whole project might be expected to extend over a period of 
several years. 
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b. A Short Extensive Study with the Object of Stimulating Public 
Thought and Education. This project would involve a rather 
short, extensive survey of the field, probably engaging the 
time of one or two persons for one year, with an emphasis 
upon interpreting the factual material so as to stimulate 
public thought and education regarding public relief and its 
problems. 


c. A Project for Stimulating Creative Thinking and Developing a 

Program for Public Relief in the United States. For this 
project there should probably be a representative directing 
committee of 12 to 20 persons, with a full-time secretary. 

i This group would assemble material, and engage in any first- 

hand studies that might seem necessary; but the primary 
emphasis would be upon exploring the problems of public re- 
lief; developing critical, creative thinking and group 
discussion of the problems; and ultimately developing a 
recommended Program for Public Relief in the United States, 


hi as a basis for further public education and action. This 


project would probably require several years. 


a d. Please suggest any other plan which seems to you preferable 


to those listed above as a method of attack on the problem. 


4. What topics or questions for study or consideration should be empha- 
sized in the type of plan for which you have expressed a preference? 


j 5. What would be most desirable auspices for the study or project for 
which you have expressed a preference? Indicate first, second, and third 
choices, if desired. Comments will be welcome as to the desirability or un- 
desirability of any of these alternatives. 


) a- Two or more national welfare agencies, acting jointly? 
“/ Please specify agencies. 


b. A single national welfare agency? Please specify agency. 
i c. A university? Please specify. 

ad. A foundation, directly? Please specify. 

e. Other auspices? Please specify. 


6. Please add any further comments and suggestions relating to this 
proposed project. 
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APPENDIX V 


STIONNATRE 


cophonisba P. Breckinridge, Professor 
Public Welfare Administration © 
University of Chicago, Graduate School 

of Social Service Administration 
Chicago, Illinois 


Louis Brownlow, Director 
Public Administration Clearing House 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett, Head 
Department of Social Work 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


T. Burns, Executive Director 
Association of Community Chests and Councils 
New York, N. Y. 


Raymond Clapp, Director 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 


E. N. Clopper, Executive Secretary 

Federation of Social Agencies of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Richard K. Conant, Commissioner of Public 
Welfare 

Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Irene Farnham Conrad, Executive Secretary 
Syracuse Community Chest and Council 
Syracuse, New York 


H. Ida Curry, Assistant Secretary 
State Charities Aid Association 
New York, N. Y. 


J. E. Cutler 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio (1) 


Karl de Schweinitz, Executive Secretary 
Community Council of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


7 received too late for tabulation 
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William J. Ellis, Commissioner 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
Trenton, New Jersey 


James L. Fieser, Vice-Chairman 
American Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. (Acknowledgment) 
Gladys Fisher, Director 
Department of Child Welfare 

White Plains, New York 


Arthur Heath Flickwir, M.D.,Director 
Department of Public Health and Welfare 
City of Fort Worth 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


Homer Folks, Secretary 
State Charities Aid Association 
New York, N. Y. 


James H, Foster,Assistant Commissioner 
Department of Social Welfare 
Albany, New York 


Virginia C. Frank, Executive Director 
Jewish Social Service Bureau of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
(In collaboration with 

Samuel A. Goldsmith. ) 


Emil Frankel, Director of Research 

New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Samuel A. Goldsmith, Executive Director 
Jewish Charities of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


John E., Gorsuch, Member Board of 
Directors, Family Welfare Association 
of America, and Bureau of Charity of 
City and County of Denver 

Denver, Colorado 


Arthur A. Guild, Director 

Richmond Community Fund 

Richmond, Virginia 

(In collaboration with 
Mrs. June Purcell Guild) 


Mrs. June Purcell Guild, Teacher of 
Social Work 

Virginia Union University, College 
of William and Mary 

Richmond, Virginia 
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J. Blaine Gwin, Staff Assistant to 
the Vice President 

American Red Cross 

Washington, D. C, 


Charles F, Hall, Director 

Children's Bureau, State Board of 
Control 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


John F. Hall, Executive Secretary 
Seattle Community Fund 
Seattle, Washington 


Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 
School of Social Work, Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Wm, C. Headrick, Director 

Welfare Division, State Department 
of Institutions 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
Veterans' Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


David H. Holbrook, Secretary 
National Social Work Council 
New York, N. Y. (1) 


Joel D. Hunter, General Superintendent 
United Charities of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Florence W. Hutsinpillar 
United States Children's Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 


Elsie C. Jones, Assistant Professor 
School of Social Administration 
Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 


Dorothy C. Kahn, Executive Director 
Jewish Welfare Society 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Maurice J. Karpf, Director 

The Training School for Jewish Social 
Work 

New York, N. Y. 


(1) Reply received too late for tabulation. 
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notte University 
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y Welfare Association of America 
tbus, Ohio 


my Libbey, General Secretary 
Mdelphia Family Society 
#delphia, Pennsylvania 


wi. Albert Liveright, Secretary 
| Welfare 

Sylvania Department of Welfare 
G@sburg, Pennsylvania 


4O. Lundberg, Assistant Director 
Pield Service 

ork State Temporary Emergency 
fief Administration 
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i=. McCombs, M.D., Chief 
ion of Public Welfare 
tute of Public Administration 


7 Reverend Monsignor Robert F.Keegan 
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Helen C. Mawer, Commissioner 
Florida State Board of Public Welfare 
Tallahassee, Florida (1) 


R. E. Miles, Director 
Ohio Institute 
Columbus, Ohio 


J. Prentice Murphy, Executive Secretary 

Children's Bureau of Philadelphia and 
Seybert Institution 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Malcolm S. Nichols, General Secretary 
Family Welfare Society of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Cecil C. North, Professor of Sociology 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


William Norton, Director 
Children's Fund 
Detroit, Michigan 


Howard W. Odum 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Rev. John O'Grady, Secretary 
National Conference of Catholic Charities 
Washington, D. C. 


M. Gladys Pittenger, Superintendent 
Social Service and Relief 

Department of Public Health and Welfare 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Director of Medicir 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Frank D. Preston, General Secretary 
Children's Home Society of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia (1) 


Lawson Purdy, Secretary and Director 
Charity Organization Society 
New York, N. Y. 


Stuart A. Queen, Associate Secretary 
Community Fund and Community Union 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Margaret Reeves, Director 
State Bureau of Child Welfare 
Sante Fe, New Mexico 


I. H. Rubinow, M.D. International 
Secretary 
Bi ned BY rith 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pearl C. Salsberry, General Secretary 
Family Welfare Association 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Claire M. Sanders, Chief Probation 
Officer 

Probate Court, Wayne County 

Juvenile Division 

Detroit, Michigan 


Joseph D. 

Director 
‘Emergency Relief Administration 
Newark, New Jersey 


Sears, Deputy State 


Rheba Crawford Splivalo, Director 
State Department of Social Welfare 
Sacramento, California 


Marietta Stevenson, Research Assistant 
American Association of Public 

Welfare Officials 
Chicago, Illinois 


Charles C. Stillman, Professor of 
Social Administration 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 


Linton B. Swift, Executive Secretary 
Family Welfare Association of America 
New York, N. Y. 


Frances Taussig, Executive Director 
Jewish Social Service Association 
New York, N. Y. 


Ruth Taylor, Commissioner 
Westchester County Department of 
Public Welfare 
White Plains, New York 
(In collaboration with Miss Gladys Fisher) 


(1) Reply received too late for tabulation . 
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Mrs, Alfred Moore Tunstall, reer 
State Child Welfare packr tment 
Montgomery, Alabama (Acknowledgment) _ 
a, 
Mrs, Helen Glenn Tyson, Assistant a 
Deputy of Welfare | 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Walter West, Executive Secretary 
American Association of Social Workers 
New York, N. Y. 


Walter B. Wilbur, Chairman 

Board of Social Welfare (Municipal) 

Member, Board of Directors, Family 
Welfare Association of America 

Charleston, South Carolina 


Aubrey W. Williams, General Secretary 
Wisconsin Conference of Social Work 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Elizabeth Wisner 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Professor A. E. Wood 

Department of Sociology 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan (1) 


Clinton Rodgers Woodruff, Director 

Department of Public Welfare 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(Acknowledgment) 
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